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HAT business doesn’t present a scene 
loaded with paper work—name and 
data records (that must be copied) for cur- 
rent operations and reports. And this ever- 
increasing work should be done in regular 
hours from day to day. 
Error, Waste and Delay are the villains 
that threaten efficiency and profit. 
Addressograph Methods come to the 
rescue wherever names, with addresses or 
other information, are copied on forms, rec- 
ords, reports or communications. With one 
motion, Addressograph reproduces a com- 
plete record. Imprinting, through a ribbon, 


in th 
k egister“oftice 

rade msuates a 
Unite 


TO COSTLY HAZARDS 
IN EVERY OFFICE 


equals best typewriting—carbons if de- 
sired. Certified accuracy eliminates time- 
consuming checking. 

Find out how easily and economically 
these protective features can be applied to 
your business. The Addressograph man near 
you will be glad to explain. You'll find 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in 
principal city telephone books. If you 
prefer, write to us at the address below for 


complete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Oh 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 








Next Month 


BUILDING a new business in a highly com- 
petitive field, dominated by strong, well- 
entrenched competitors is not easy. But 
when you read how one man did it, it 
seems simple, because he found competi- 
tive methods were not nearly so aggres- 
sive, or nearly so progressive, as they were 
cracked up to be. Here is a story with a 
double cutting edge, because it shows how 
one man built up a sizable, prosperous 
business, and how an industry left the 
gates open for him to do it. 


(pri is the fourth month in which our 
new department, Human Relations in 
Business, appears. We started this de- 
partment with some hesitation, because 
the company which has been doing a good 
job with employee, customer, stockhold- 
er, and public relations may find some of 
the material a bit old. But there has been 
considerable favorable comment from 
readers. What would help us most is this 
—tell us what you like best about Human 
Relations in Business, what you like least, 
ind what you would like to see in this 
jepartment which is not there now. 
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Where Else Can You Buy 
LETTE o i EA 0 S Like this 
for $9 Thousand ! 











No matter where you are, you can 
now get mass production prices on 
lithographed letterheads and genu- 
ine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous “Letter- 
head Clinic’’ submit a new and 
modernized design—FREE! 


E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

printing for companies who use the 

mails to get business. Distance is no 
barrier as we understand your needs—can 
interpret your written instructions in the 
light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a real 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices 
made possible by our mass production and 
have your literature printed with all the 
punch and class of genuine offset. 

iB et 


Mai tHe Coupon for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own letter- 
head for an all-time low price quotation on quality 
work, Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead Clinic) to 
give you suggestions—FREE of charge—on a new and 
modern design for your old letterhead. Mail the 
coupon—NOW! 


UNIversAL Lito & Stationery Co., Dept. 33 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices and 
samples of stock. 

O Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price on 


O Have your Clinic submit suggestions—without 
charge or obligation—on redesigning the enclosed 
letterhead. 


Ere eee 


Address 
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Can’t You Take It, 
Californiacs? 


This is a note to the Native Sons and 
Daughters of California, not a few of 
whom took offense at the mild kidding 
published by the Travel Editor in our 
February issue anent the rainy season in 
California. Some of our best business 
friendships seem to have been strained 
by what we thought was a bit of joking. 
Californians can hand it out about the 
weather elsewhere. But oh, boy! just let 
some one intimate that California’s cli- 
mate is not all blue skies, mild breezes, 
and gentle sunshine and you are “vi- 
cious,” “unfair,” “biased,” “stooping to 
low practices,” and “debasing high jour- 
nalistic standards.” We have suggested 
to our Travel Editor that the next time 
he feels a bit of clumsy jokery coming 
on to confine his remarks to Florida and 
Texas—our subscribers there seem better 
able to “take it.” Furthermore, let Cali- 
fornians turn to pages 17, 18, and 25 
and see if we haven’t done right by the 
Golden Bear. 


Sales Executives to Meet 
In the East 


To the Editor: 


Will you please tell me where and 
when the next annual convention of sales 
executives will be held? I attended the 
Chicago meeting, and if possible would 
like to attend this year’s conference, too. 
—D. E. Kissam, Glencoe, Illinois. 


Mr. Kissam: The annual convention of 
the National Federation of Sales Execu- 





tives will be held this year in Phila 
delphia under the auspices of the Sal 
Managers Association of Philadelphia « 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The date 
will be June 5, 6, 7. Following the co: 

vention in Philadelphia, the delegates wil 
go to New York on June 8, which h 

been set aside by the New York World’ 
Fair as “National Sales Executives Day.’ 
A special luncheon program is being a1 
ranged by the Sales Executives Club ot 
New York at the Fair. 

A feature of the program at the Phils 
delphia meeting will be the competitio: 
for the Howard G. Ford Award. This 
award is made annually to the compan) 
which did the most outstanding sal 
management job during the preceding 
calendar year. It was won last year b) 
Ralston Purina Company of St. Loui 
R. D. Keim, chairman of the Federatio 
and vice president, E. R. Squibb an 
Sons, has invited all sales managers | 
compete for the award this year. Infor 
mation concerning it may be obtain 
from the Sales Managers Association oi 
Philadelphia, 725 Stock Exchange Buil: 
ing. The entries for the ward must | 
submitted before April 1. 


Wanted — Better Displays 
At Trade Shows 


To the Editor: 


I read with great interest in yo: 
publication various ways sales manag< 
promote sales and how they help deale 
move merchandise. But, at the Sport 
man’s QOut-of-Door Show held in ¢ 
Amphitheater in Chicago, I was dow 
hearted at some of the displays of lar 
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BY TELEPHONE EVERY EVENING AFTER SEVEN AND ALL DAY SUNDAY 





Evening and all day Sunday bargain hours make 


it easier than ever to visit those who are dear but 


HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE: 


DAY except NIGHT and 
SUNDAY* SUNDAY * 


distant ... by telephone. 


‘ BETWEEN THESE POINTS 
Then a personal chat with the folks back home, 


Boston, Mass. . Hartford, Conn. §$ .50 $ .35 
Little Rock, Ark. Shreveport, La. .  .75 45 
satisfying as seeing them. It’s inexpensive too. Butte, Mont. . . Spokane, Wash. 1.00 -60 
Atlanta, Ga. . . Memphis, Tenn. 1.20 -75 
Oklahoma City 
typical rates between cities are listed at the right. Okla. ... . St. Louis,Mo. . 1.50 -90 
Dayton, Ohio . New York, N.Y. 1.70 1.05 
Many more are in the front of your Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 

Cle «ss s OD 1.10 
Chicago, Ill. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 2.00 1.20 
* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Reduced rates are in 


effect from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on 
Sunday. 


a boy at school, or a far-away invalid, is almost as 
Try a friendly call tonight or on Sunday. Some 
telephone directory. 


Remember, when you call, that 


the pleasure you give is as great as 








the pleasure you receive. 





March, 1989 





Fast 

“Punching in” and “punching out” are 
quick, one-handed operations. Under 
favorable conditions as many as fifty 
employees can punch per minute. Fewer 
time-clock stations are needed, and 
investment costs are correspondingly 
reduced. Employees like them, too, 
for congestion at the clock is reduced. 


Sure 

Electrified time recorders have a long 
operating life. Electric drive provides 
ample power to overcome the drag of 
dust or foreign objects that may work 
into the mechanism — frequent adjust- 
ments and servicing are not necessary. 


Flexible 

These give 
minute-to-minute programming cover- 
ing nearly the entire range—they will 
sound buzzers for shift changes at 


modern time recorders 


intervals as short as one minute. The 
same recorder can be used for two- 
color ribbons, and for either automatic 
line or automatic column selection. 


Get these advantages 

Fewer stations, flexible scheduling, low 
maintenance and little servicing—these 
are advantages that you should have in 
your time-recording system. Completely 
electrified time recorders provide them. 
Contact a time-recorder company for 
complete details. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY WITH ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 


_ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


070-274 
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manufacturers, They have high-salaried 
men telling dealers how to do it, but 
they do not practice what they preac! 
For example, there one manufacture: 
was displaying outboard motors. The 
product was placed on a stand; salesnx 

strolled around in back of the motor:; 
in back of the salesmen was a large sig 
with the manufacturer’s name. Peop 

walked past this display as though the 

were a sign saying, “Smallpox, ke 

moving.” There was nothing to attra 

the would-be customers’ attention, su 

as cutaway motor in motion, no tai 

with small motor in operation, in insta 

lation on boats—nothing but dead ou 

board on stand. Boy! What life the 

existed in that display! 

A few feet further on, a manufactur 
had the people milling around his litt 
two-by-four booth six deep. It look 
as if he were giving free drinks awa 
but what did he have? Just four tani 
of water with his patented bait in m: 
tion showing how it attracted the wa 
fish, an enthusiastic salesman who p 
romance in fishing and made the peop 
want that bait, and an attractive you 
lady who gave out literature telling t 
sportsman he could obtain this bait 
his local sporting goods store. Fri 
the conversation I heard that manufa 
turer will have additional dealers, 
increase sales. If $20,000,000 are spent 
recreation (figures taken from recei 
survey) then some of these manufa 
turers and dealers better get on the 
horses and get some of that money. 
Paut C. Orson, Art Olson and Con 
pany, Highland Park, Illinois. 


Business Men Making Good 


| In Education 


To the Editor: 


I was interested in reading your a) 
ticle in the February issue _ entitlea, 
“School Teachers Who Made the Grade 
in Business.” I am wondering if you 
have ever collected any data on the 
reverse of this question, namely, business 
men who have gone into education ani 
“made the grade” there. 

One man comes to my mind immedi 
ately, namely, President Stanley Kind 
of Amherst College, who was vice presi- 
dent of the International Shoe Company, 
retired, and went into education. I per- 
sonally would be interested in any such 
data you may have. Perhaps others of 
your readers would be, too—sS. | 
CHAMBERLAIN, field sales manager, Ke 
dall Mills, Walpole, Massachusetts. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: You bring up 
very interesting subject and while w« 
cannot think of more than three men 
who have gone into teaching from bu: 
ness, there are doubtless a number «? 
others. 

One is Harry Wellman, who is pr 
fessor of marketing at Dartmouth C: 
lege and was formerly a sales manag 
of a well-known company. We belie: 
his former connection was with Steph 
F. Whitman and Son, Inc., Philadelph 

Recently, William B. Benton, of Be 
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Here’s the first step toward meeting the 


HOURS PROBLEM 


conserving clerical hours, this new 
book| j i : 
. et gontains many specific sug 
9estionssfor readjusting office rou- 


tine 


°. Seid for your free copy today. 


in an office... 


Survey the work on each desk 





to determine whether your 





present routine handicaps your 





office force 





Look for the “Bottlenecks” 


If any department or individual is obliged to be 
inactive when work “clogs” at some other point, 
the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. 
A slight change in equipment or routine may 
insure a more even flow of work. 


Look for the “Peaks” 


If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are 
merely recorded from day to day, peaks arise 
when employees must rehandle the figures to 
write customers’ statements, take a trial balance, 
analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. 
Newer methods make it possible to iron out the 
peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


“These short-cuts 
will save time in 


our office” 


Look for Unnecessary Duplications 


Duplication of media or records in a separate 
operation takes time and creates the possibility of 
errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are 
required to fit your work to your present machines 
or system, investigate ‘‘direct-to-final-results”’ 
methods. 


Look for Needless Operations 


Studying the work at each desk may reveal how 
a few simple short-cuts would save thousands of 
needless operations on your figuring, accounting, 
form-writing, and statistical work. 


There is an easier, simpler way to handle almost any job. Let Burroughs help you 
find it with a desk-to-desk analysis. Telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOKLET! 
For the executive 


concerned with 
the problem of 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6023 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 












Newest Appointment 


for the busy man’s | 
desk! 


New Enclosed Ediphone for the Desk 


They’re ordering it on sight—this 
new enclosed Ediphone for your 
desk. From coast to coast it is 
rapidly becoming distinguished 
equipment on the modern execu- 
tive’s desk. You’ve never seen a 
more sleek instrument —a triumph 
in compact, modern design. So 
compact that it takes up less desk 
space than a sheet of letterhead 
paper. 

New features — 
Truvox recording 
captures your own 
true voice. An elec- 
tric eye winks if 
you're not using it 
correctly. Modern 





design of thoroughbred taste makes 
it fit in everywhere. 
And it’s all set to go into action in 


a-split second. Without fuss or wait- | 


ing you get out letters, instructions, 
memoranda; record appointments 
and reminders. You sail through a 
lot of work in little time. You and 
your secretary gain 20% to 50% in 
business capacity. 

Phone the Ediphone (your city) 
or write Dept. A3, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., W. Orange, N. J. 
In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 


Closed—No Old-fashioned Protrusions 


SAY IT TO THE 
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Edi 


EDISON 





hone 


OICEWRITER 


P 





ton and Bowles, Inc., New York Cit 
was made vice president of the Unive 
sity of Chicago, although not in a: 
teaching capacity, but rather in char; 
of business management, or somethir 
of that kind, we understand. 

Paul Cornell, who was formerly 
member of the firm of Geyer, Corne 
and Newell, Inc., New York City, wel 
known advertising agency, has left t).- 
advertising business to become identific 
with educational work. 


Asks Information on 
Public Relations 


To the Editor: 


I am desirous of getting some inform 
tion relative to organizing a public re! 
tions or good-will department in the fir 
for which I work. It is a large industri 
insurance company and has about fo 
hundred and fifty employees. The hor 
office is in Dallas, with sixteen distri 
offices throughout Texas. 

If you have a book or a series 
pamphlets on a system of this natu 
I would appreciate receiving either 
them, or any information concerning t] 
subject.—B. C. McConnewt, Harling: 
Texas. 


Mr. McConnett: We have not pul 
lished any booklets on public relations, 
but we have two articles on the subject 
which may be helpful to you. We are 
sending you tear sheets of an article, 
“What Makes a Public Relations Pr 
gram Click?” which appeared in the 
December 1938 issue of American Bt 
NESS. 

The other article appears on page 30) 
of this issue. 


Wants Application Form 
For Better Hiring 


To the Editor: 


If you could suggest where I might 
obtain a list of questions to applicants 
for positions in the retail hardware field, 
it will be greatly appreciated. 

I found your article, “Is By-Guess an: 
By-Gosh Hiring Good Enough?” very 
interesting and beneficial—M. Zu iow, 
Zullows’, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mr. Zuttow: We are sending you om 
of the standard application blanks used 
by a great many companies. We belic 
these will be suitable for the hardw 
field. 


Insurance Men Can Use 
Pictures for Protection 


To the Editor: 


Your article, “How to Beat F 
Damage Suits,” which appeared in 
January issue of American BUSINES* 
certainly excellent and of vital inte 
to insurance men. 

We were so greatly impressed with 
story that we wish to have permis 
to reprint it for distribution to 
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<% MORE REMINGTONS will be bought 
than any other typewriter... 


RE ATO 





¥ 






Here is the new leader among the so called “standard” typewriters. 
No typewriter ever built, with the exception of the Remington 
Noiseless, has so completely revolutionized all previous concep- 
tions of typewriter value. None has ever attained so instant and 
firm a position in public favor. For no “standard” typewriter ever 
embodied so many wanted improvements and new features for the 
comfort and convenience of the operator...and so many things to 
please the man who pays the bills, 


3 Ee — This completely new typewriter brings many new terms and many 
THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS new ideas to the writing machine world. Only in this Model 17 are 
: found devices and accessories never before used on a typewriter... 
the non-shock chassis, the jam trip, light shift, accelitype, endicator, 
interchangeable carriage, zephyr carriage and many other exclusive 
features which put the “17” in a class apart. Each of these advanced 
features has been proved by tests in the offices 
of disinterested users, so that the 17 is not only 
a completely new machine, but it is completely 
proved as well. It is another reason why the typists 
of America are swinging to Remington and why 
in 1939, more Remingtons will be bought than 
any other make. 


i¢ Remington Noiseless has established itself as the world’s 
st typewriter and the 1939 model entrenches it still more 
ly in that position of supremacy. Now, more than ever, 
és the Remington Noiseless surpass any other typewriter 
it in the beauty of its matchless printwork, faultless man- 
iding and clean-cut stencils. It does everything demanded 
atypewriter not only better but also with the invaluable 
lity of silence. It is the quiet of the Noiseless rather than iz < The Interchangeable Carriage is 
t clatter of the ordinary writing machine that pitches the ~% on excusive feature of che 17. 
f ve . a : : One Model 17 is easily con- 
¢ of an office to maximum efficiency... quiet that permits verted into any one of 7 dif- 
heey P dths for all 
2 4 > as re ridtk 
Tator, executive and all nearby to think and work to best FLASHES RED we ot Renee: been Bw b 
vantage. Writing perfection with silence...one reason why = ENDICATOR isa new and exclusive 
P typists of . ol . r Remington feature. It prevents writing 
ypists of America are swinging to Remington and why = f'the seper ot the ond of the chest, 


Pre Remingtons will again be bought in 1939 than any _ by flashing an unmistakable warning 
her ty signal when the proper bottom margin 
ypewriter, has been reached. 





In thelforid of Tomorrow /! CERTAINLY, A TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION. CALL ANY REMINGTON RAND OFFICE TODAY. 
: {0 : 






4 from 
Remington Rand 


Remington Rand Ine. 
BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 


VARK WAR FAIR Canadian Headquarters: 199 Bay St. Toronto, Canada 


















Lack it auer on 


Now Ready / 


The Fifth Dartnell Survey covering the | 
sales promotion methods of 2,500 con- | 
cerns has just been completed. It is now | 


ready to ship to subscribers. 


Modern Sales Promotion comes in a 
loose-leaf binder, twelve sections, celluloid 
tab inderes. Over one hundred exhibits 


of charts, photographs, and forms are | 


included. 


MODERN SALES PROMOTION 


@ List of talking films relating to salesmanship, which may be rented from 
commercial film exchanges for sales training purposes. Also list and 
description of films which may be loaned free from manufacturers. 


@ How American Airlines turned their sales convention into a ‘Sales 
Show” with marked increase in results—Plans for putting on sales play- 
lets, skits, pageants, and other methods of ‘‘pepping up”’ sales meetings. 


@ Report on the Coolerator Company's sound-slide film program which 
was used to get natural ice salesmen interested in selling iceboxes, 
with details of how the plan was operated, costs, etc. 


@ Acomplete program for arranging and holding sales meetings, based on 
the composite experience of Swift & Company, Fairbanks Morse & Co., 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., National Cash Register Co., and others. 


@ How a Kelvinator distributor increased sales 500 per cent by the use of 
special traveling exhibit. A report on the results of General Motors 
“Parade of Progress’ promotional truck stunt. 


@ How Frigidaire visualizes sales facts at dealers’meetings, with twelve pic- 
tures showing how these same ideas can be adapted to other lines of 
selling. A four-page checking chart for use in planning sales meetings. 


@ Thirty-eight tested plans that increased store traffic, which wholesalers 
and manufacturers can pass along to dealers. A complete store pro- 
motion calendar for the next twelve months. 


@ A tabulation of store promotion budgets, made by a large wholesale 
group, showing breakdown of sales promotional budgets according to 
different activities. Useful in allocating sales promotional appropriations. 


@ How 482 different companies allocate their appropriations for sales pro- 
motion, including window displays, dealer house organs, sampling, and 
other dealer helps. A very useful compilation for the advertising depart- 


ment. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


apprsual— Mail this coupon atouce 


Send on approval your Survey of Modern Sales Promotion Methods. 
Your invoice for $11.85 will be okayed or the material returned 


within ten days if unsuitable. 


Address 
C] $11.85 CHECK ENCLOSED 


GOLD STAMP NAME ON BINDER FREE 








agents and employees.—K. W. Erpman, 
production department, American Casu 
alty Company, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. ErpMan: We are glad to give yo: 
permission to reprint the article, “Hoy 
to Beat Fake Damage Suits,” by Elto 
Sterrett. We hope the use of this artic! 
will prove helpful to you. 


Manual of Accounts 
Requested 
To the Editor: 


Can you secure for me, and send { 
me via air mail, a copy of the be 
manual of accounts about which y 
know, applicable to a manufacturir 
concern?—H. G. Davis, accountant, Ha 
lenscheid and McDonald, Los Angel 
California. 


Mr. Davis: There are so many book 
which might possibly be called a manus! 
of accounts that we are at a loss to kno 
which one to send you, so we are doi: 
what we hope to be the next best thi: 
and sending you a list of the most rece: 
books on accounting, together with t! 
names of the publishers and prices. W: 
suggest that you order any of the 
books which seem to meet your purpo 
direct from the publishers. 


“The Tourist Dollar” to Be 
Read to Lawmakers 


To the Editor: 


I was greatly interested in the article 
on “The Tourist Dollar” and it has 
furnished me with some additional infor 
mation and facts in my attempt to secure 
a larger appropriation from the Minne 
sota Legislature—Ep. L. Suave, di- 
rector, Minnesota Tourist Bureau, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Wants Books on Personnel 
Problems 


To the Editor: 


I have just read with intense interest 
your article in American Business, en 
titled, “How We Cut Employee Turn 
over in Half.” The writer is intensely) 
interested in these tests. If you have 
any book or literature for sale pertain 
ing to personnel work, we would appr« 
ciate your advising us.—D. L. Sacks 
manager, Sacks Employers Service 
Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. Sacks: We are sending you 
bibliography on personnel work whi 
may be of interest to you. Some of tl 
books included in this bibliography ar 

Walter, Applied Personnel Admin 
tration. Wiley, $3.00. Tead & Metca! 
Personnel Administration, third editi: 
McGraw-Hill, $4.00. Bingham and Moor 
How to Interview. Harper and Brother 
$3.00. Laird, Psychology of Selecti 
Men. McGraw-Hill, $4.00. Yoder, P¢ 
sonnel and Labor Relations. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., $5.35. 
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Inspirational Prodding 
To Air Students 


'o the Editor: 


On page 25 of the January issue of 
mentcAN Bustness, there is an article 
entitled, “Everything Begins With an 
dea.” I would appreciate receiving per- 
iission from you to reproduce the illus- 
tration accompanying this article, to- 
vether with the heading or title. I wish 
o use this illustration in conjunction 
vith one of a series of inspirational mail- 
ng pieces that are sent to our students 
t regular intervals——Norm G. Souruer, 
ice president, Midland Television, Inc., 
vansas City, Missouri. 


Mk. SourHer: We are glad to give you 
ermission to reproduce the editorial in 
he January issue of AmMericAN Business, 
nd hope that its use will prove helpful 
) you. 


Michigan As a Pioneer 
Community Promoter 
lo the Editor: 


I have just read with a great deal of 
interest and pleasure John Allen 
Murphy’s article on “The Fight for the 
Tourist Dollar” in your February issue 
ind certainly appreciate the information 
contained in this article. 

I can’t help but wonder, however, why 
our Michigan system is not mentioned, 
because of the fact that I believe the 
Michigan State Legislature was the first 
in any of the states to definitely appro- 
priate monies for tourist and resort ad- 
vertising. 

Furthermore, our system is being 
given a great deal of credit all over the 
United States for bringing the tourist 
and resort industry from practically 
nothing in 1916 and 1917 to the second 
largest industry in the state in 1932. I 
would refer you to “Public Roads, a 
Journal of Highway Research, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Vol- 
ume 13, Number 12, February 1933,” in 
which after a year’s survey they credit 
Michigan with receiving $274,000,000 
from that industry, plus the American 
Automobile Association report of its 
survey in 1937, “Americans on the High- 
way,” in which it credits Michigan with 
earnings of $350,000,000, leading all 
states in the Union from which they had 
complete reports, with the statement that 
they had not received complete reports 
from New York and _ Pennsylvania, 
which might exceed Michigan. 

Naturally, with all of these apparent 
advantages, we here in Michigan are 
rather proud of what we have done. 
H. J. Gray, secretary-manager, West 
Michigan Tourist and Resort Associa- 
‘ion, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Mr. Gray: We have sent your letter 
on to Mr, Murphy for his use. We are 
certainly glad to have this information 
«out the pioneering activities of your 
organization in the field of community 
promotion. 
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Employee 


Efficiency 
Up 35%! 


No Time Lost Because of Office Shut- 
down in Hot Weather at Greer Manu- 


facturing Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Carrier 


Air Conditionince 





“ 
1 REGRET I didn’t install Car- 


“rier Air Conditioning long 
ago”, says President Greer. 
Reason? Efficiency of draftsmen 
and office workers up 25%- 
35%. No loss because of office 
closings in hot weather. Power, 
water costs? ‘Almost negligible”. 








A) 





9. DO IT OVER? Not in the Carrier 


Air Conditioned drafting room of 
Greer Manufacturing Co.! Since Car- 
rier self-contained Air Conditioners 
were installed, draftsmen_ report 
less damage to valuable drawings 
and plans from perspiring hands 
and arms. 


Call Carrier Now For Summer Comfort! 


@ Will your office force be working at top 
efficiency during June, July and August? Or 
will “closing up early” and stuffy, uncom- 
fortable offices mean loss of valuable time? 

Now is the time to decide—AND ACT! 
If you plan for Carrier Air Conditioning 
today you can take advantage of favorable 
price and working conditions. 

There is a Carrier system or unit for a 
complete building, a single room or a floor. 





< 





3 LAST OBSTACLE to true air condi- 

“tioning for offices—regardless of 
size or location—is removed by Car- 
rier’'s 1939 self-contained Air Condi- 
tioner. Quickly installed —3 simple 
connections — easily moved to new 
location. Provides every feature of 
great Carrier central systems. 


Carrier Air Conditioning systems have paid 
dividends in such offices as the Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago; Gwynne Building, Cin- 
cinnati; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, and the 

American Bank Build- Counter lyse of Tomenew 
ing, New Orleans. 
Call your local Car- 
rier representative and 
learn how easily you 


can air condition. New York World's Fair 





4. “I'M COMFORT- 
ABLE!” All year 


‘round Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning increases com- 
fort and improves effi- 
ciency in Greer office. 
Send in the coupon to- 
day to learn how you 
can improve comfort 
and efficiency of your 
office staff. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Desk C23 
In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 
Without obligation, send me information 
regarding the new Carrier Air Conditioner, 
and about Carrier Air Conditioning for 
offices. 


Name 





Company 
Address 








RT 


ll ol Husiness 


FTER backing and filling 
during February, business 
seems to have found itself 
again and is moving ahead 
slowly. A glut of used 
cars still has the automo- 
tive industry jittery, but 
the motor makers insist 
they will have a four-mil- 
lion-car year. How long 
will the upward trend last ? 
On a “Town Hall” broad- 
cast the other evening New 
Deal Economist Hender- 
son unwittingly let the 
kitty out of the bag. Said 
he: “All economists agree 

that a down-swing will set in during 1940.” That’s 
bad. If there were only some way to prevent these 
crystal gazers from agreeing, then there might be 
hope. That used to be the case. But now they get 
together and decide the fate of business among them- 
selves. If it is thumbs down, they all say business 
faces its greatest depression or that at noon on 
October 15, 1940, there will be a market crash. The 
very fact they all say this, influences public opinion 
sufficiently that their prediction comes true. It is 
great stuff for the economists. But it rivets the busi- 
ness cycle more firmly than ever around the neck of 
business. Who was it that said: “If all the economists 
were laid end to end, it would be a great thing for 
the country”? 


A Call for Salesmen 


“TI believe that sales experience is the best possible 
background for the man who wants to take up per- 
sonnel management and industrial relations,” said 
President Thomas B. McCabe, of the Scott Paper 
Company, to a group of college men considering a 
career in selling. “We have not developed the art of 
making our working people feel the importance and 
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dignity of their jobs and the opportunities ahead o 
them. Selling is needed. In the business with which 
am connected we have an unusually large number o 
men and women with better than average potentiali 
ties. As I look at them the thought occurs to me tha 
many have well developed brains, far better tha 
I had at their age, yet for some reason I feel 
have not fired their ambitions and made them realiz 
their potential strength.” Mr. McCabe has put hi 
finger on one of the biggest selling jobs which con 
fronts American business. Ten years of depressio: 
has done things to people in business. The old en 
thusiasm is lacking. The younger generation is quit: 
convinced the world owes it a living. The oldsters 
have a “what’s the use” complex. Somehow or othe: 
that old spark must be rekindled and the motivating 
ambition of men and women set aflame. The spirit o! 
adventure and enterprise is there, but lies dormant 
If those simple things can be accomplished, nothing 
can hold business back and we should experience « 
period of prosperity in this country that will set an 
all-time high. It is both a challenge and an oppo: 
tunity to business management—a field of tremendous 
possibility for men who can sell their ideas to others 


Foreign Trade Week 


National Foreign Trade Week in 1939 will b 
observed during the week of May 21 to 27. Each yea: 
it is held during the week in which May 22 falls, th 
day which Congress has designated as “Nationa! 
Maritime Day” to commemorate the sailing of th 
steamship “Savannah” on the first trans-Atlanti 
round trip by a steam-propelled vessel. This yea: 
1,200 groups will participate in its observance fo 
the twofold purpose of directing attention to t! 
importance of foreign trade and to stimulate th 
foreign trade possibilities in individual cities an 
towns, and in various industries and trades. He: 
is something in which every American business m: 
should take an active interest. Even though you ma 
be in a business which has nothing to export, yo 
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profit from foreign trade in many ways. For one 
thing it provides employment to millions of Ameri- 
can workers. Every American-made automobile sold 
«broad means increased employment, not only for 
wien who build the car, but for glass workers, paint 
ixers, tire makers, and producers of other products 
presented in a finished car. Foreign trade exerts 

stabilizing influence on domestic business and em- 
loyment. We saw this happen last year. When 
fomestic sales were falling, foreign sales showed 
mazing gains. But above all foreign trade is a 
owerful agency at work to keep the peace of the 
vorld. We bespeak for “National Foreign Trade 
Veek” the cooperation and support of the hundred 
housand business executives who read AMERICAN 
Business. It is a business opportunity, the surface of 
vhich we have as yet not even scratched. We suggest 
. careful reading of the article on exporting which 
begins on page 28 of this issue. 


teady-to-Wear Ideas 


A subscriber in Sydney, Australia, asks us to 
cancel his subscription because AMERICAN BusINeEss 
never has any ideas about soft goods. “It is a good 
publication,” he says, “but all its articles relate to 
canned products, motor cars, furniture, machines, 
and everything excepting the one thing that inter- 
ests us—the foundation garment business. We can 
get these ideas from other magazines, without having 
to wade through long-winded articles about canned 
fruit.” In short, this subscriber feels his business is 
different, and the only ideas of value are those used 
in his own particular industry. He is not alone. But 
what our Australian friend and like-thinking execu- 
tives overlook is that experience shows the ideas 
which have contributed the most to business success 
invariably come from other fields. Thus, the idea 
which motivated sales in the automotive industry was 
adapted from the office equipment business. The 
pivotal idea in the cash register business originated 
in the coal business. The most effective selling idea 
introduced into book publishing was “lifted” from 
the stamp business. And so it goes. By the time an 
idea has become common practice within an industry, 
it has lost much of its effectiveness. Certainly it has 
lost its novelty. But when a foundation garment 
manufacturer adapts an idea which proved effective 
in selling canned goods, he takes the leadership with 
an idea new to his field. It may take more effort to 
find such ideas, but you only need find one or two 
to find the difference between success and mediocrity. 


Neglected Customers 


How many of us are spending too much time 
hunting up new customers and neglecting those we 
ilready have on our books? Most of us, I suspect. 
Bert Fisch, sales manager for H. J. Justin and Sons, 
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Fort Worth shoe manufacturers, tells about sitting 
in his barber shop waiting for a hair cut. He noticed 
that although three other barbers were idle, two cus- 
tomers were waiting for the particular barber who 
usually cuts his hair. When his turn came he asked 
the barber if it didn’t make him nervous to have three 
or four people waiting, with the result that he was 
inclined to do a hurry-up job on the customer in the 
chair. The barber, a colored boy by the name of 
Wylie, replied: “No sir, Mr. Fisch, I never does that. 
If one of those other gentlemen gets tired and lets 
some other barber cut his hair, he’ll come back to 
me. But if I lets the customer in my chair get out 
with a bum hair cut, he never does come back.” Is 
there a lesson there for us? How many of those on 
our books who stopped coming back were the result 
of slighting them in order to handle a few more ac- 
counts? We all know salesmen who will break a leg 
to get a new account, and then after they think they 
have it “salted down” take the business for granted. 
We all know companies which appropriate thousands 
of dollars for advertising to get new customers, but 
never appropriate a dime to hold old ones. We seem 
to be all alike that way. We forget that there is no 
such thing as a customer who is “salted down.” 
Keeping them coming back is a continuous selling 
operation. 


It Is Finished 


“The greatest calamity that can happen to a 
> said Dr. Copeland Smith to the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club the other day, “is to lose his spirit 
of adventure. When a man allows himself to look at 
his work, and think ‘At last it is finished,’ then the 
undertaker around the corner reaches into his desk 
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drawer and takes his card from the inactive list, 
and puts it in the ‘live prospect’ file. He knows that 
it is only a matter of time until he will have a cus- 
tomer.” The same thing can be said about a business. 
Once the management feels it has arrived, and that 
it can now sit back and enjoy the fruits of accom- 
plishment, its competitors redouble their efforts. They 
know this attitude marks the beginning of the end. 
They know, better than anyone else, that the initia- 
tive, the drive, the courage to dare which made that 
business grow is dead. The handwriting is on the wall. 
That is why men like Harry Gordon Selfridge, at an 
age when most men would be content to rest on their 
laurels, was busily planning for a still greater Self- 
ridge store in the heart of London. He was not im- 
pressed by the defeatist thinking of those around him. 
Stories about the decline and fall of the British 
Empire left him cold. He knew, as we all know, that 
there is no such thing as standing still in business. A 
business is a thing in motion. To stay on its feet, it 
must keep on its feet. It can’t sit down. It can’t even 
stop for a “breathing spell” or take time out to 
reconnoiter. Nor can we.—J.C. A. 
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PERIOD BEAUTY—only in fine wood 
office furniture can you obtain the in- 
spired beauty of authentic period de- 
signs. 


MODERN STYLING—Richly-figured 
wood heightens the “‘streamlined” sleek- 
ness of functional, modern office furni- 
ture. 


Your Office 1s YOUR “DAYTIME HOME”. . . . 
MAKE IT DISTINCTIVE AND FRIENDLY 


DID you ever stop to think how much time you spend at your 
desk? Week after week, month after month, you spend more 
waking hours in your office than in any single room at home. 


Why shouldn’t your office be as comfortable and friendly as 
the living room of your home? Why shouldn’t it be as modern 
and efficient as your wife’s kitchen? 

You’ll tackle your work with greater zest in an office that re- 
flects your individuality and good taste. You’ll come through 
each day with less fatigue in an office that’s planned to lighten 
your routine tasks. 

Only wood desks have the friendly warmth and beautiful styl- 
ing necessary to make your office measure up to the importance 
of the work you do in it. So—call in a competent wood desk 
dealer for advice. He’ll be glad to suggest the exact type of 
wood desk to match your personality—and your budget! 


THE WOOD DESK GUILD 
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WHERE WILL IT END? 


Ain Editorial 


a To the myriad of state and federal laws for the regulation of business, 
ve must now add the so-called “little” wage and hour bills already introduced into eighteen 
if the forty assemblies now in session. 


a These bills follow a model statute endorsed at a meeting in Washington 
if State Labor Administrators, under Madame Perkins’ watchful eyes. But, unlike the federal 
act, they DO NOT EXEMPT OUTSIDE SALESMEN. Many are straight eight-hour-a-day 
laws, providing for time and a half for overtime each day. 


ws No consideration has been given to the fact that a salesman, unlike a 
factory hand, cannot work so many hours a day. He must adjust himself to the convenience of his 
customers. He must spend much of his time traveling. And even if that were not the case, there 
is no known way to keep the time of a salesman so as to determine accurately overtime. The bills 
will reduce sales volume and increase selling costs. 


a Why have these bills been so drawn? Your guess is as good as mine. 
Perhaps it serves the purpose of the C.I.O. to lump all industrial employees together. Perhaps 
no one thought about salesmen. Perhaps the salesmen’s unions wanted it that way. Perhaps 
nobody cared, except business men and they don’t matter. 


w If this wage and hour abortion were alone it might be overlooked. But 
it is not. There are bills pending to tax and license commercial travelers; there are bills to regu- 
late automobile dealers and salesmen; there are bills to bond itinerant merchants; there are bills 
to junk the chain stores, and neither last nor least are the bills to prohibit selling below cost. 


a Is it any wonder business men are going dippy trying to conform to 
this mass of screwy state laws? Is it any wonder sales managers can’t function without a bat- 
tery of lawyers to tell them what they can do in one state, and what they can’t do in another? 
Is it any wonder America is losing its spirit of enterprise and business adventure? 


a As H. H. Franklin pointed out in a letter to the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, between these nit-wit state laws and cockeyed federal laws, industrial progress in 
this country has been effectively stifled. “How can any new developments come to re-employ 
our people if profit cannot be retained; if business cannot make growth of itself?” 
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mw Surely our lawmakers know that sales are what keep the factory 
wheels turning. It should be clear that there can be no solid recovery until the millions nov 
out of jobs, whom we are supporting by a payroll tax, are back producing wealth. That is Pul)- 


lic Problem Number One. 


a There are only two solutions to this problem: Either the national i:. 
come must be inflated until values are destroyed, or the price of things must be brought down s 


that more people can buy more things. 


a These business-baiting laws, artificial wage scales such as we have i 
the building trades, make-work shop practices, restrictions on apprentices, wage and hour bil! 
little N.R.A. bills, and even the so-called social security bills may be good theory. But th: 
have one sure result—by raising the price of the things labor makes, they limit consumption an | 


thus add to our unemployment headache. 


a Business men should explain this self-evident truth to our state an | 
federal lawmakers. They must realize that if these price-raising laws continue to be passec|, 
disaster lies ahead. Not alone business disaster, but disaster to our American way of life. 


a Piling up state laws upon state laws will make it impossible to oper- 
ate profitably a national business. Indeed, the point of diminishing returns has already been 
reached in some industries. It is just a matter of time, and we will be back to the early Amer'- 
can conception of business, which was every colony for itself and to hell with the others. 


w Do the American people want this kind of business regulation at the 
cost of national prosperity and security? We don’t think so. Yet that is the road we are now 


traveling. It is time to put on the brakes.—J. C. A. 





Coaxing Employees to Learn 


APITALIZING the current 

craze for tests, quizzes, spell- 
ing bees, and other forms of men- 
tal and intelligence testing, Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott and Company, 
Chicago retail and wholesale firm, 
has hit upon a plan which amuses 
as well as teaches employees. 

Quiz sessions, with one section of 
a department pitted against an- 
other, are being used with con- 
siderable success. Salespeople sub- 
mit five questions, and from the 
questions submitted a special ques- 
tionnaire is made up, questions 
being selected with a view toward 
spreading usable information to 
employees. 
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A typical question is, “Is it true 
or false that white rayon will 
launder without turning yellow, 
but that all silk will not?” An- 
other question—this one stumped 
a store executive—was: “Name a 
department other than the regular 
play clothes section where wom- 
en’s slacks can be found.” 

Company executives report that 
the plan is exceptionally success- 
ful, because it works two ways 
employees dig up information 
about merchandise on which to 
base questions, and they dig up in- 
formation to answer questions, 
thus learning in two ways points 
of interest about merchandise and 


company operations. Female win- 
ners are given corsages to wear for 
the day. 

Adaptations of the plan could 
be used in almost any type of or- 
ganization to sugar-coat the al- 
ways distasteful business of learn- 
ing new facts. It could be used «s 
a contest in the company house 
organ or in salesmen’s bulletins, 
or the answers could be posted 
bulletin boards at strategic spo's 
throughout a plant or factory. 
The same plan would make an 
cellent feature to liven up sé 
meetings pitting one group 
salesmen against the other as i 
spelling bee, 
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Chairs of able 
executives will 
be vacant if we 
don’t stop 
nagging at 
management 


{s Top Management Getting a Fair Deal? 


BY EDWIN H. SHANKS 


ae richest profits of American 
business go to the few men who 
hoss it, not to the thousands who 
own it, or to the millions who keep 
it running.” F 

The statement just quoted is 
credited to the Twentieth Century 
‘und, which recently reported to 
the President’s committee investi- 
gating monopoly. It by no means 
coincides with the report of the 
American Federation of Investors 
which reports that the combined 
salaries paid to 1,721 top execu- 
tives of 146 large American corpo- 
rations were equal to 1.57 per cent 
of the total earnings of these com- 
panies in 1937. While the two re- 
ports did not necessarily deal with 
the same companies, it is hard to 
reconcile them, but since the pub- 
lic is demanding to know more 
about business, and since business 
has determined to take the public 
in its confidence almost to the ex- 
tent of living in a goldfish bowl, 
it seems that salaries paid to top 
management will become an ever 
increasing subject of debate and 
contention. 

With salary figures being re- 
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Isn’t it about time to stop snapping at the heels of our 
business leaders and give them a chance to stay at 
home and build business, instead of defending business 
against the attacks of professional spotlight seekers? 





ported in the public press, with in- 
terminable investigations by gov- 
ernment agencies and bureaus, and 
reports to the public which not 
only tell the size of salaries, but 
which purport to show that direc- 
tors of big companies occasionally 
solicit a bit of business in behalf 
of some other company in which 
they are interested, it is worth 
while to consider, in all seriousness, 
the matter of salaries paid to busi- 
ness executives. 

It is not unusual for labor union 
officials and agitators to say, when 
a corporation executive complains 
that his business cannot pay the 
wages demanded by labor, “Take 
it away from the men on top and 
split it up among the workers.” 
Thus the salary of the head of a 
business is questioned or attacked 
by quasi-public boards and asso- 


ciations, by government snoopers, 


by investors, and by labor union 
officials. 

When a public announcement is 
made that a certain president re- 
ceives a salary of $100,000 or 
$200,000 there are millions of peo- 
ple who read such a statement and 
declare that no human being is 
worth any such salary; immedi- 
ately they compare that figure 
with the average earnings of em- 
ployees of the same company which 
may be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,500 a year. “Why he 
makes more in a week than I make 
in a year,” they will say. Or they 
will state, without ever stopping to 
think, “They ought to cut his sal- 
ary in half and divide the re- 
mainder up among the rank and 
file.” 

Because this is one of the most 
frequent objections to high sal- 
aries, suppose we see what would 
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happen if that were done. ‘There is 
one corporation employing 9,000 
people which pays its president 
$200,000 a year. If this president 
worked for no salary or compensa- 
tion of any kind, his $200,000, 
divided evenly among the 9,000 
employees, would give each em- 
ployee an additional wage of less 
than $23 a year, not even 50 
cents a week. It is possible, that a 
cheaper, less able executive would 
permit the company to fall into 
such a position that the employees 
would be laid off several weeks a 
year, losing many times $23 a year 
in actual wages. 

But $200,000-a-year salaries 
are rare; suppose we take the case 
of a smaller company, employing 
fewer people, and paying its head 
man a smaller salary. There is the 
case of another company with 700 
employees, whose president earned 
$40,000 in 1938. If this gentleman 
worked for nothing and _his 


$40,000 divided equally among the 
rank and file they would have less 
than $58 additional salary, or 
slightly more than $1.00 per week. 


Actually such computations are 
silly, because a business must have 
capable management, willing and 
able to assume responsibility, but 
because such a large share of the 
public and some agitators and 
enemies of business like to call at- 
tention to similar figures, it is 
worth while to see just what would 
be accomplished in some magic 
business which could operate itself 
without management. 

Often times the biggest factor 
in determining the salaries of top 
management is competition. In 
other words, “What will we have 
to pay for a man who can do the 
job?” A company seeking a new 
chief executive has to pay the mar- 
ket rates for the kind of man it 
wants. When it starts looking for 
such a man the supply is extremely 
limited. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred he is already employed, 
and it is necessary to bid against 
his present employer to interest 
him. Once he is employed, the com- 
pany must hold him against the 
offers of other companies who hear 
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of his ability, or who, for one 
reason or another, want his serv- 
ices. So, what a company must pay 
its chief executives is often beyond 
its control. 

There is still another important 
factor which determines the salary 
of a chief executive of a going 
business. It is, “What could such 
a man earn were he in business for 
himself?” The truth is that a sal- 
aried president of any important 
business could often earn, in a 
business of his own, or as an in- 
dependent consultant, a salary in 
excess of what he earns working 
for a corporation. In case after 
case, we have instances of com- 
panies which bought out smaller 
companies just to obtain the serv- 
ices of the executives of the smaller 
company. The Nash-Kelvinator 
merger was, it is said, prompted 
largely by the need of new manage- 
ment for Nash, since Nash was un- 
able to find the man it needed to 
manage the company, despite the 
fact that it had far greater finan- 
cial resources and cash reserves 
than almost any company of 
similar size in the industry. 

In any study of management 
salaries we are often inclined to 
look upon immediate profits as the 
only yardstick to use in measuring 
the fairness of management sal- 
aries. But current profits are by 
no means a wholly reliable index to 
the value of management to the 
business. Montgomery Ward is a 
case in point. When Sewell L. 
Avery was induced, after months 
of negotiation, to take over the 
management of Ward’s, the com- 
pany was in a bad way; key 
executives were deserting in 
droves ; employee relations were at 
a low ebb. The stock was selling at 
less than $10 a share. As Mr. 
Avery told the stockholders, “The 
company was about ready to be 
pitched in the river.” What is the 
picture today? January 1939 was 
the biggest January the company 
ever enjoyed; employee relations 
were probably never so good, even 
going back to the days of founder- 
management. Profits are adequate 
and the stock, which is the public’s 


estimate of a company’s worth, i 
selling at better than $50 a share. 
Is there any way to gauge the 
value of such results? 

Critics of business often clair 
that certain businesses which have 
a monopoly or a semi-monopo'y 
pay their chief executives i 
much. In fact Robert Vanderpo |, 
writes in a recent issue of one of 
the Hearst papers, “We have s: 
instances where great corpor 
profits have been made possible 
a result of monopolistic or se: 
monopolistic conditions. Manay.- 
ment has no right to claim 
cream of such profits.” 

Instead of complaining at 
salaries paid to management 
day, investors, politicians, and 
public itself ought to realize t! 
management’s job grows mor 
complicated every day. Business is 
no longer the simple process 
buying something, processing it 
storing it, or holding it and sellin 
it at a profit. The governmen 
says, in many cases, that it can- 
not be sold to one customer 
cheaper than another; the govern- 
ment steps in and exercises a prior 
claim on the income of the busi- 
ness, profits or no profits; the 
government says that certain sums 
must be set aside for what it calls 
social security; labor demands an 
ever increasing share of the total 
income of every business; racket- 
eers mulct thousands of business 
organizations; and the public, 
prodded by critics and enemies of 
business, demands a share or a 
“say so” in the management. Once 
it was possible for a business man 
just to be a business man; today 
he must be a diplomat, a tax ex- 
pert, a labor relations genius, a 
legal authority, an expert adept 
at public relations, and if he gives 
too much of his time and thoug)it 
to these new problems some com 
petitor will come along with a new 
product or some synthetic advan 
and put him out of business. ‘T 
wonder is, not that managem 
comes so high, but that men c 
able of coping with the big-sc.'e 
problems of business today can 
found at all, at any price. 
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San Francisco 
Fair to Boom 
GARDENING 


Madame Nature helps the 
West put on a big show 
which will send visitors 
home determined to grow 
bigger and better gardens 


BY THODA COCROFT 


March, 1939 


If they follow through, the nursery, seed, fertilizer, hardware, and garden imple- 
ment industries ought to get a sales boost from the Golden Gate Exposition 


HE boast of California, from 

the time of the earliest emigrant 
diaries of one hundred years ago 
to the present-day effusions of its 
chambers of commerce, has been 
its beneficent climate. Californiacs, 
as the climate-ravers of the West 
Coast are called, name first, last, 
and always its remarkable weather. 
In the “Pageant of the Pacific,” 
the Fair which opened its doors to 
the world on February 18, Cali- 
fornia has displayed the acumen 
of the smartest of merchandisers 
by taking spectacular advantage 
of this special virtue. Although 
“unprecedented” snow coated Ta- 
malpais and Mount Diablo in 
February, the California climate’s 
capacity for growing gardens has 
made possible the most superb job 
of planting that any fair has ever 
seen, or that any fair, except in 
California or a similar climate, can 
ever achieve. 

A Birnam Wood, such as Mac- 
beth and his lady never dreamed 
of, has marched onto the 400- 
acre island in the middle of San 
Francisco Bay. Grass, shrubs, and 
huge trees, flower beds crammed 
with brilliant blooms glint in the 
occasional sunshine. Millions of 
Pacific 


pansies dance in the 


breezes. Apricot-colored violas 
form enormous 
around the exhibit buildings. Tree 
ferns confidently lift their tropical 
fronds; and bamboo, growing at 
the rate of a foot a day already 
soars higher than any four-story 
office building. Tall and graceful 


tawny carpets 


eucalyptus and acacia, formal 
cypress, palms and yews, huge olive 
and orange trees, enormous live 
oaks and California madrones, fra- 
grant magnolia, and English laurel 
are growing as lustily as if they 
had been rooted for generations on 
this new born island. Yellow genis- 
tra, purple heather, white Shasta 
daisies, pink hydrangeas bloom 
beatifically. A Persian prayer rug 
of cerise mesembryanthemum, 
twenty-five acres in extent and 
planted with more than a million 
separate cuttings, lies at the main 
entrance, outside the west facade, 
as a come-on, like a spieler’s bait 
at a side show, to the gardens 
within the walls. 

Horticulturally, the motif of the 
“Pageant of the Pacific” has been 
neatly carried out with plantings 
indigenous to all the Pacific na- 
tions, states, and countries repre- 
sented in this big Pacific Parade. 
The Fair has (Continued on page 42) 
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$100,000,000 in Apparel Business 


Goes West sy aarry simmons 


Were the eastern factories napping while Los Angeles 
used California glamour and movie publicity to find 
world-wide trade for 500 thriving apparel factories? 


OS ANGELES, with the tre- 

mendous impetus of the motion 
picture industry, the international 
publicity which results from it, 
and the many famous playgrounds 
and sports centers of Southern 
California to act as a background 
for display, has developed in the 
last few years into the fourth 
largest apparel manufacturing 
center in the United States. 

This year, sales by the five hun- 
dred apparel manufacturing com- 
panies in Los Angeles are expected 
to reach the total of $100,000,000, 
for in the last few years the Los 
Angeles apparel centers have he- 
come known as style leaders in 
modern outdoor, indoor, and play- 
time sportswear for both men and 
women. California Sports Shops 
in many leading department stores 
and the famed California originals 
seen in department stores every- 
where have attracted a rapidly 
growing volume of business to the 
California apparel makers. 

The terms “California styles” 
and “Hollywood fashions” bring 
pleasant reactions from most wom- 
en—and many men, too. During 
the past four years this business 
has donned seven-league boots and 
unusual sales increases have re- 
sulted. The spring and fall Market 
Weeks, which include various fash- 
ion shows, are held in January and 
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July under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
the ten leading wholesale associ- 
ations. At the last Market Weck, 
held January 23 to 28, with its 
program of fashion shows, mer- 


chandising clinics, hotel exhibits, 
manufacturers’ 
pen houses, ete., there was a total 
~gistration of more than four 
housand buyers and style scouts 

m every population center in 
le country, and from such for- 
ion lands as England, Australia, 

hile, Mexico, Canada, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. 

These buyers represent the 
foshion staffs of department 
stores, specialty shops, men’s 
shops, children’s stores. It is in- 
teresting to note that about six 
hundred of these California-consci- 
ous stores are represented per- 
manently in the Los Angeles mar- 
ket by their own representatives 
and by resident buyers. In this 
fashion market are twenty resident 
buying organizations, with staffs 
continuously shopping the market 


inner dances, 


At Eighth and Los Angeles Streets 
you are in the new apparel district 


and keeping their client stores 
closely in touch with daily style 
developments. 

Famous stores the country over 
are constantly scouting the more 
than five hundred Los Angeles ap- 
parel manufacturers for their 
newest designs and last minute 


And this is what you see at Seventh 
and Los Angeles Streets, Los Angeles 


styles for all seasons of the year, 
for Southern California is a style 
pace-maker for buyers and mer- 
chandise men. It is the home prov- 
ing grounds for the billion-dollar 
motion picture industry, and one 
of the most perfect testing grounds 
for advance styles imaginable. 


California apparel manufacturers began to attract world-wide attention with their sport, beach, riding and outdoor cos- 
tumes, but with the tremendous power of motion picture publicity behind them, they quickly began producing formal 
and semi-formal wear, children’s garments, millinery. Leading American and continental stores send buyers to Los Angeles 





PO 
The apparel industry of the West is 
not forgetting the children’s market 


Consisting, as its population 
does, of emigres from every one 
of the other forty-seven states in 
every walk of life, it presents in 
the most practical manner a com- 
plete picture of humanity’s many 
tastes and preferences, likes, and 
dislikes. When a new model is ap- 
proved by this plain-spoken popu- 
lation, it is sufficiently authentic 
and authoritative to set a new 
fashion in any market and to pay 
its way profitably, right from the 
start, in any other population 
center. 

For example, the spring and 
summer seasons have a sixty-day 
start in Southern California over 
other centers. This enables a manu- 
facturer definitely to reduce his 
element of gamble in new style 
movements. He can select his five 
or ten new models and try: them 
out on the Southern California 
trade first. Then he knows exactly 
whereof he speaks when he pro- 
motes them. A new California 
model that successfully runs the 
style gauntlet of such famous high- 
style rendezvous as Palm Springs, 
Santa Anita Park, Coronado 
Beach, Agua Caliente, Santa Bar- 
bara, and that is worn throughout 
Southern California in February, 
March, and April, can be offered 
confidently, as a proved good seller 
for the mass market to the buy- 
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Everything he wears but the shoes is 
a product of western apparel makers 


ing public of the Middle West and 
East in the months of May, June, 
July, and August. 

No wonder style and merchan- 
dise scouts flock to the Los Angeles 
market! It is no exaggeration to 
say that much of the style-con- 
scious universe is being affected by 
California styles. This is only 
natural, considering that South- 
ern California’s greatest publicity 
agent is the world-famed motion 
picture industry. The stars of the 
pictures made there reflect the 
beauty and charm of Hollywood 
fashions designed and created by 
Los Angeles manufacturers. 

As an all-year proving ground 
for sport fashions, Southern Cali- 
fornia is superbly endowed with 
natural opportunities. Living a 
year “round outdoor life, the popu- 
lation patronizes every known 
sport activity, and so is able to 
affix its cachet of correctness to 
any style for any of the seasons. 

We must bear in mind that with- 
in a radius of one hundred miles 
from Los Angeles it is possible to 
indulge in every conceivable out- 
door sport. There are bathing and 
yachting in the waters of the blue 
Pacific; swimming, 
horseback riding at desert resorts 
like Palm Springs, Death Valley, 
Twenty-Nine Palms; year ’round 
horse-racing at either Santa Anita, 


hiking, and 


_ 


‘“‘Wear less—dress better’’ could be 
the slogan for this western number 


Hollywood Park, Del Mar, or 
Agua Caliente; equestrian sports 
at dude ranches, and activities at 
various hot springs; the ul 
playing sports of tennis, badn 
ton, golf, polo, and all the stadi 
games; and summer and winter 
sports at mountain resorts like 
Lake Arrowhead, Big Pine, Snow 
Valley, and Big Bear. 

With a 


ground of sports appeal, and : 


kaleidoscopic — back- 


flecting such influences as Mexican, 
western, marine, dude ranching, 
racing, mountaineering, the South 
Sea Islands, and Hollywood studio 
scenes, California styles are natu- 
rally colorful and particularly ap 
propriate to the freedom and in 
formality of outdoor living. As a 
consequence, these styles are gain- 
ing the approval and acceptance 
of active, spirited people in other 
population centers. 

Within the limits of Los Ange- 
les County are designed, created, 
and manufactured every line, 
stitch, and seam of these Cali- 
fornia originals. The five hundred 
or more firms in the apparel 
dustry are busy the year ’rou 


d 
producing every detail of new and 
d 


original designs in hand-loon: 

and hand-blocked fabrics, in batti- 
ing suits, play suits, lounging cos 
tumes, informal sportswear, sports 


costumes, (Continued on pag: 
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MISTER SPRAGUE WEEPS FOR 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


RIOR to 1907, the date which 
Mr. Sprague fixes for the be- 
ginning of high pressure selling, 
sales quotas, sexy advertising, 
chain stores, branch sales offices 
of national manufacturers, and 
otter minions of the devil, the av- 
rage small city was a paradise to 
old; people did not envy each 
ler, young men did not hold up 
res to get money to buy high- 
wered sport roadsters, women 


dit not drink or swear, preachers 


did not mix with wicked business 
men at their nasty luncheon clubs, 
and sales managers did not give 
their men quotas. 

These good old days, for which 
Mr. Sprague pines, are described 
in his recent book, “High Pressure 

What It Is Doing to My Town 
and My Neighbors.” In the pref- 
ace of his book Mr. Sprague as- 
serts that, except for names of 
nationally known concerns, no 
actual names are used and no real 
people are described. Yet we won- 
der. Jesse Rainsford Sprague, be- 
fore he began writing for the 
magazines, once ran a small jew- 
elry store on Alamo Plaza, San 
Antonio. In those days there were 
dozens of Mexican chili stands 
across the plaza from his store. 
San Antonio was a sleepy little 
city, one-third Mexican, with sal- 
aries and wages for the Anglo- 
Saxons scaled down to the Mexi- 
can standard of living; Soledad 
Strect was still only about twenty 
feet wide, and Commerce Street 
had not been widened. The city 
builders and real estate men had 
not descended upon San Antonio. 
Many of the business men went 
home for lunch and followed the 
Spanish custom of a_ two-hour 
siesta after lunch. Much of the 
city’s business was transacted, 
not in offices, but as men stood on 
street corners and chatted under- 
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(Whitmore Photo) 


Although the fictional town in ‘‘High Pressure”’ is ‘‘Wellston,’’ Mr. Sprague really 
did operate a retail store across the plaza from San Antonio’s famed old Alamo 


neath the awnings, which were an 
integral part of almost every 
building. Like the sluggish little 
river that winds through the busi- 
ness section of the city, San An- 
tonio moved slowly, boasted of its 
historical past, its Battle of 
Flowers pageant, the Mexican 
revolutions which were hatched 
and partially financed there, the 
most saloons and biggest red light 
district in Texas. As a place for 
retired business men and farmers 
to live San Antonio was delightful. 
As a business community San An- 
tonio was somewhat of a washout ; 
once the largest city in Texas it 
has been outstripped by Houston 
and Dallas. It is this easy-going, 
note-renewing atmosphere that 
Mr. Sprague describes. The lead- 
ing character in this strange novel 
is one Peter Kent, jeweler. An- 
other character in the book is an- 
other jeweler, “old Barney Hirsch- 
field,” whose son Jake gets him- 
self pitched out of the army for 
not acting like a gentleman and a 


soldier. Curiously, the leading jew- 
eler in San Antonio, today, is 
Hertzberg. And so it was during 
the years when Mr. Sprague was 
struggling with his little jewelry 
store. One wonders if Jesse Rains- 
ford Sprague has waited all these 
long years to take an unmerited 
dig at his one-time competitor. 
All through the book the author 
fumes and sputters at modern 
business methods; he tells how the 
bookstores were driven out of busi- 
ness by wicked department stores 
which cut prices on books; he ac- 
cuses the chain stores of adopting 
gaudy red and gold fronts for 
their stores because such colors 
arouse sexual instincts; we have 
known some fairly lusty men in 
our time but have never known one 
of them to go romantic from look- 
ing at a chain store front. He 
blames the automobile companies 
for juvenile crime because, as he 
carefully points out in one chap- 
ter, a young Jewish boy, who dis- 
likes to work 


(Continued on page 51) 
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J. L. Clark, founder and president, Dr. Hess and Clark, Inc., tells why his company, after losing ground, is growing once more 


Lean Years Forced Us to Improve 
Our Goods and Methods 


As told to Fred Barton 
BY J. L. CLARK 


President, Dr. Hess and Clark, Inc. 


[* RECENT years American 
business has discovered the 
American farmer as a potential 
buyer of tires, automobiles, tooth- 
paste, plumbing fixtures, and 
many other products. 

What sort of creature is this 
American farmer? How would you 
go about finding him? How would 
you address your sales message to 
him? What sort of language would 
you use—would you say, “Wal, I 
swan” and ask about the health of 
Old Dobbin? Would you put on an 
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act to get and hold his attention? 

It would be stimulating and edu- 
cational for any executive to 
sit down across the desk from 
J. L. Clark, of Ashland, Ohio, and 
find out, first, how the firm of Dr. 
Hess and Clark, Inc., was able to 
start forty-six years ago without 
capital and show black figures 
every year since except one, seven 
years ago, when there was a small 
loss; and second, how this firm 
could sell $2,500,000 worth of 
goods to farmers in the “good 
times” and is now climbing up 
toward new sales records. 

Dr. Hess and Clark make a line 
used almost entirely by farmers. 
It is not made up of high-priced 


articles, like automobiles, but is a 
humble and undramatic line where 
the highest-priced package sells 
for less than $10—the field of 
stock conditioners and _ general 
barnyard remedies. 

Sales were down for a few years 
when pork was selling as low 
3 cents a pound. Farmers had 1i 
to spend. It still is a penny-count- 
ing market, but sales are startin; 
back up! 

Some firms, seeing their sai 
drop off a few years ago iro! 
that two-and-a-half-million-doilar 
figure, might have hunted up 
dealers, put on wagon route: 
open up new territory, and hi 
pressured present distributors 
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A careful record of milk production for each cow is also 
a part of the records used for sales work and advertising 


sell more. But Dr. Hess and Clark 
are loyal to their distributors. 
They consistently advertise that 
their products are not sold by wag- 
ons. They might have looked out 
the window for new frills and new 
products. They did no such thing. 
Mr. Clark is willing to add to the 
line, but only when a new product 
discovers a new field. 

What they did was so simple 
and businesslike that now, with 
results in hand, it amounts to 
positive genius. They spent the 
lonesome, impoverished years of 
the depression scrutinizing their 
line and searching for undiscovered 
angles. They tested their products 
anew in their own laboratory. On 
their research farm, a real farm of 
over two hundred acres with many 
animals, they proved what they 
had been telling farmers was true, 
and learned some things further. 

“We began to count the pennies 
as we never had done before,” says 
Mr. Clark. “We had always felt 
our products were an investment 
that paid a farmer to use, but now 
we began to find out what his cost 
would be and what return he could 
count on. At the present cost of 
feed, for instance, we are able to 
produce eggs at the Research 
Farm at a feed cost of 7 cents a 
dozen, and that includes six-tenths 
of a cent for our Pan-a-Min, which 
is a conditioner and mineral sup- 
plement. 

“Likewise, at the present cost 
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In the Hess and Clark research farm every ration fed to 
animals is carefully weighed and recorded for reference 


Any farmer who loses an animal may send the body to the Hess and Clark labor- 
atory where a-post mortem will be performed free to ascertain cause of death 


Based on carefully kept records, 
the sales facts are really convincing 


Research 
Farm 
DrHesséClark Inc. 





The research farm looks like any 
other well run American farm plant 
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of feed, figuring corn at 35 cents 
a bushel, we are able to produce 
100 pounds of pork at a feed cost 
of $3.13 at the Research Farm, 
including the cost of our Hog 
Special.” 

Along with new and more exact- 
ing tests, they went through their 
line and perfected new formulas. 
In some of their stock conditioners 
they put in new minerals, designed 
for a specific purpose. For in- 
stance, a cow normally would pro- 
duce a calf, suckle it for a reason- 
able time, and then dry up. But 
civilization forces the cow to con- 
tinue yielding more than her weight 
in milk, month after month, and 
keep it up. A hen normally would 
lay twelve or thirteen eggs, hatch 
them, and call it a day. Mankind 
makes the hen lay around two hun- 
dred eggs a year. Small wonder 
that bones and muscles of the cow 
and hen grow tired! Scientists find 
out the barnyard animals need this 
and that. It may be only a trace 
in each package, but it’s there. 

The experts at the Dr. Hess and 
Clark farm have felt that para- 
sites, both external and internal, 
are the big unsolved problem of the 
farm, so they hired a_ trained 
parasitologist. 

“You’re not a doctor around 
here,” Mr. Clark said to the para- 
sitologist pleasantly. “You’re just 
our ‘blind sow.’ Your job is to 
keep nosing around and trying, 
and you'll uncover an acorn now 
and then.” 

So no one is surprised or dis- 
couraged if, for the most part, the 
“blind sow” produces nothing use- 
ful or new. He’s still working. His 
job of research has just begun. 
For instance, he bought five young 
hogs, so badly infested with para- 
sites they had been condemned. He 
stooled them out, fed them test 
meals containing new mixtures of 
vermifuge, and slaughtered them 
on successive days, examined the 
sarcasses microscopically, and 
burned the remains. That’s being 
plenty thorough. 

Of course, Mr. Clark explains, 
you might discover a marvelous 
new way of ridding all farm ani- 
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mals of worms and lice and such. 


But when you have devised your 
product, it’s another thing to pro- 
duce it at a price your farm cus- 
tomers can afford to pay. Fly- 
spray, for instance, has to be 


powerful enough to kill flies, and 
yet cheap enough that the farmer 
will use it all through his cow 
barns. When you talk to a farmer 
about ridding hens of lice and 
worms and other parasites, you 
need to talk in terms of a bird 
often worth not over 50 cents. 
You’ve got to know your pennies 
when selling to farmers. 

During the lean years of the 
early 1930’s Mr. Clark and his 
sons, Don and Marshall, and their 
associates also their 
labels. They felt nothing was per- 
fect. They make a constant study 
for betterment. Sketches in color 


revitalized 


are made up, placed on the mantel 
in the head office, and studied for 
days. They see how the color 
schemes “wear.” Also, Mr. Clark 
has freshened up the directions on 
each package, to make them ex- 
plicit. The Clarks live close enough 
to their customers to know what 
problems the farmers want an- 
swered. Then they make the direc- 
tions answer those questions. 
Some new packages have been 
introduced. A 25-pound paper car- 
ton has given way to a new 35- 
pound bucket, with discardable 
metal cover, the bucket being 
sturdily made and useful for a 
purposes. They 
thought they wanted a galvanized 
iron bucket for this, with a paper 
label, but they found the galvan- 
ized coating chips off. So they 


dozen farm 


adopted an iron bucket, with a 
bright colored label lithographed 
on the outside and a _ rustless 
lacquer inside. It gives their prod- 
uct a long-lasting visual display. 

Meanwhile they were reclassi- 
fying their customers into A, B 
and C groups. Some distributors 
they used to see once a year are 
now called upon four times. They 
modernized their sales approach, 
too, and made their booklets bet- 
ter and more helpful. 

The sales letters, by the way, 


are written by J. L. Clark, the 
veteran president and founder of 
the business, personally. Some |ct- 
ters take him as much as three 
days! He begins by reading sev- 
eral farm magazines, to get posted 
on the farmer’s current problens, 
He makes notes. Then he writes 
the letter, making it as good as |\ 
can, and invites his two sons and 
one or two others to read and 
criticize it. They do! Then he goes 
back to work and rewrites the | 
ter, making it direct and business- 
like and human. 

This company has always been 
a large advertiser. At present, 
farm magazines are carrying mes 
sages each month to a total of 
nine million readers, which ob 
ously represents some duplication 
since there aren’t that many farm 
ers. This has been effective in 
building the business and will he 
continued. But new days bring 
new problems and new answers. 
How about radio? Shouldn’t this 
company make use of this new 
medium to speak direct to some 
thousands of customers right in 
their homes? 

They went on the air, and, as 
far as farm programs go, in a big 
way. For six months of a half- 
hour program, Dr. Hess and Clark 
spent upwards of $50,000. The 
program is broadcast from WLS 
in Chicago from 7 to 7:30 p. m. 
on Tuesday evenings, using live 
talent. Plates of this program ar 
sent to WHO in Des Moines for 
rebroadcasting from 9 to 9:30 
p. m. on Friday evenings. They 
are also trying out spot announce- 
ments in other places, as a test. 

Now when you talk about ad 
vertising, you are going out and 
buying business. Sometimes you 
buy that business at a profi! 
Sometimes you create a program 
that is beautiful to listen to and 
lends the product new glamour 
and prestige—but maybe doesn’ 
sell the merchandise. It is easy to 
spend a lot of money fast—easy 
get away from the business of se! 
ing goods at profit and find you: 
self merely giving away entertain 
ment. With 


(Continued on page 
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Go to the Fairs With a Peeled Eye 


HEN you attend the “Pageant of the Pacific,” 
which is the high-sounding name they cooked up 
for the San Francisco Fair, and the New York 
World’s Fair you will, if you are at all human, see 
things which will make you say, “Oh, that’s all right 
for a fair novelty, but it will never go in business.” 
Hark back and remember what fairs have done 
for us in the past. The first Chicago Fair, World’s 
Columbian Exposition, if you please, rejuvenated 
architecture and building, and tolled the death knell 
of the gingerbread and jimcrack era of American 
architecture, brought on a classic revival, and gave 
the then new electric lighting industry a boost. 
The St. Louis World’s Fair gave an impetus to 
the automobile, boomed the picture postcard indus- 
try, showed the world that drinking water could be 
purified on a large scale. 
The Century of Progress in Chicago spotlighted 
streamlined trains, brought a revolution in display, 
outdoor advertising, and store fronts, and even woke 
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up the office furniture industry to bringing out new 
and modern designs to match current styles. 

There is no point in predicting what the two 
1939 fairs may mean to the future. But there is a 
point to reminding each other that there is no tell- 
ing where the lightning may strike; our customers 
will come home from the fairs with new ideas, new 
wants, and new horizons; they may not be content 
with some of the things we have always been mak- 
ing and selling to them; the fairs and their exhibits 
will crystallize many an unvoiced want, and the busi- 
ness which moves quickest to supply those wants will 
profit most. 

So, go to the fairs with a peeled eye and an open 
mind. And remember, there is no law against taking 
a notebook or a memorandum pad; there will be 
ideas galore in both fairs; ideas which you will want 
to bring home and put into action. Your 1939 trips 
may be the most pleasant and the most profitable 


you have had in many a day.—E. W. 
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STATIONERY STOREROOM REQUISITION No. 





Address Date 
To be filled in by Storeroom Clerk 


Unit Shipping information 
Price | Amount] when shipment is made 


Deliver to 





Description of Material 


to outlying branches 


Date shipped 
Parcel Post 
Express 
Freight é 
Remarks -~ 








Issuing supplies from the central storeroom only by a requisition such as illustrated above establishes sound physica! 
control, facilitates analysis of supplies for buying purposes, and aids charging and posting prices for department costs 


Systems to Simplify Inventory Accounting 





Inventory accounting costs are frequently so high that 
any saving is quickly wiped out by record-keeping 
costs. Here are sound suggestions for simplified, cost- 
cutting systems for maintaining inventory records 





BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


ahd inventory control system 
should accomplish three pur- 
poses. It should determine the 
marketability or turnover of in- 
ventories; it should offer a gauge 
for the proper level of inventory 
investment and use of working 
capital, and it should establish 
physical control over the receipt 
and disposition of inventory items, 
and, in addition, determine the ac- 
counting procedure. 

There are several kinds of in- 
ventories, each requiring special 
treatment and consideration. One 
method of control is not appli- 
cable to all. The problems are dif- 
ferent for each type of inventory 
—on one, the main purpose may be 
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a control of age and marketability 
of the items, whereas on another 
the problem may resolve itself into 
an accounting question such as 
whether all purchases should be 
charged direct to expense, or to 
an asset account, in which case 
each individual disposition of in- 
ventory items must be recorded, 
priced, and credited out in great 
detail. 

The accounting treatment has 
progressed farther toward stand- 
ard and conventional methods, re- 
gardless of unfortunate set-backs, 
than has the physical treatment, 
but the subject is still an open and 
debatable one. No one method can 
be brought forth as adequate and 


all inclusive. However, there ar 
common basic considerations which 
can be discussed and analyzed. A 
definition of the kinds of inven- 
tories will be helpful in establish 
ing the approach to these con 
siderations. 

The inventories recognized 
this article, broadly classified, ar 
(1) Office stationery and supplies : 
(2) materials and supplies used 
in manufacturing processes and 
production, often called “ingredi 
ent materials’ — in order | 
broaden out this classification, raw 
materials used in manufacturing, 
semi-processed inventories, and 
small ingredient items are in- 
cluded; (3) equipment, tools and 
accessories used in manufacturing, 
not as ingredients, but as auxili- 
aries in connection with machines 
and operations; (4) merchandis: 
inventories. 

The size and value of inventories 
are not always the indicating fa: 
tors of how far the control sha! 
be carried. The relationship of th: 
value of inventories compared | 
other assets may be a criterion. ! 
because of size, a company 
quires only a small inventory, then, 
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all things being equal, other assets 
are likewise proportionate. A loss 
in inventory, whether from misap- 
propriation or obsolescence, may 
be as critical to a small company 
as a proportionate loss would be 
to a large company. 

In dealing with office stationery 
and supplies, the problem is to 
make employees cost-conscious re- 
garding items of small unit cost. 
To do this, it is necessary to make 
their operations bear the cost of 
these supplies. Rules and regula- 
tions can be established but the 
control necessary to make these 
rules effective is prohibitive. 

Office stationery and supplies 
can be charged direct to an inven- 
tory control account. The sup- 
plies should be carried in a central 
storeroom from which all requests 
are filled, only from requisitions 
properly signed and approved. 
Supplies carried should be reduced 
to a minimum, and should be 
standardized after tests as to 
quality and usefulness have been 
made. There is a natural tendency 
to increase gradually the variety 
and quantity of supplies carried 
in the storeroom unless rigid 
standards are established. 

Issuing supplies by requisition 
has several distinct advantages: 

1. Permits analysis to deter- 
mine turnover of supplies so that 
the purchasing department can 
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develop the most economical pur- 
chasing program. 

2. Permits analysis and com- 
parison of quantities used so that 
outstanding cases of waste can be 
spotted. Comparison can be made 
between departments as well as 
between accounting periods. 

3. Permits charging each oper- 
ation with the cost of these “ex- 
supplies. 
This develops cost consciousness. 

As stationery and supply items 
are purchased, a control card, size 
6 by -4 inches, is made for each 
class of items. On this card are 
posted date of purchase, quantity 


pense” materials and 


purchased, and price (total price 
as well as unit price). As requisi- 
tions are received and filled, they 
are priced at the last cost price 
and accumulated by departments 
or divisions. Each department is 
charged monthly with the cost of 
its supplies. The control card is 
not a perpetual inventory card, as 
only purchases are posted. 

If the requisitions are studied 
and purchases held down in rela- 
tion to use, and standards are es- 
tablished for items carried in in- 
ventory, and departments are 
charged with the supplies used, 
then sufficient control has been 
established. Pricing and extending 
requisitions present no unusual 
difficulties because “last prices 
paid” are used so it is not neces- 
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sary to compute “average” prices. 
Each department, when it requi- 
sitions material, details the kind, 
quantity, and specifications of the 
supplies wanted, as well as the de- 
partment, location, and date. No 
further writing is necessary. 

There are many 
which charge stationery and sup- 
plies direct to an expense classi- 
fication and make no further al- 
location by departments, or if the 
expense is allocated to depart- 
ments, it is done so on a prede- 
termined percentage basis. The 
basis of charge is corrected each 
year according to the previous 
year’s experience. In these systems, 
accounting is simplified and more 
easily handled. Supplies are issued 
on requisition only, but they are 
used only for the purpose of di- 
recting purchases and developing 
overall percentage spreads. Un- 
less a high degree of care is used, 
the department heads and em- 
ployees take the attitude that as 
long as they do not exercise direct 
control over the charge for sup- 
plies, there is no need for economy 
in using them. 

There are two approaches to 
establishing control over ingredi- 
ent materials and supplies. Cir- 
cumstances will dictate which 
should be used. The trend is 
toward simplification of routine. 
The principle (Continued on page 49) 
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Remarks (explain adjustments): 


This simple stock record which can be reproduced on ledger sheets or visible index cards carries space for all the neces- 
sary record of receipts, deliveries, physical counts, and requires explanation of all discrepancies found at inventory periods 
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BY C. T. MASON 


Manager Export Department, Devoe and Raynolds Company 





Asking impossible credit terms, failure to study markets, exhibiting schoolboy ideas 
of foreign people and countries, the average American manufacturer shows a 
woeful lack of foresight when he makes a half-hearted gesture toward exporting 





ECENTLY we have been hear- 

ing a great deal about export 
trade, especially, as it pertains to 
South America. Quite a respect- 
able number of thinking, patriotic 
American business men realize the 
economical value of export trade. 
Among these, who seem genuinely 
interested, we number many of our 
bankers, our steamship companies, 
our forwarders, our export com- 
mission houses, a goodly number 
of the members of the American 
Manufacturers Association, sev- 
eral export associations through- 
out the country, and certain of our 
individual manufacturers. Mention 
is made last of the manufacturers, 
because, strange as it may appear, 
the interest of these men is as a 
rule less genuine and the less sus- 
tained than the others. 

This constitutes one of the 
weaknesses of our export trade, 
since the genuine interest of the 
manufacturers is primarily re- 
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sponsible for the results. They are 
the people who make the merchan- 
dise and so, if they are not whole- 
heartedly interested in export 
trade, where are the goods to come 
from that the other sincere souls 
desire to export in increasing 
quantities? The weakest link in 
the export trade chain is to be 
found among the manufacturers. 

How few, comparatively speak- 
ing, American manufacturers are 
sincerely, resolutely, and persist- 
ently interested in the proper de- 
velopments of foreign markets— 
a surprisingly small number, con- 
sidering how there are! 
Some are interested “in a way” 
continuously ; others are interested 
half-heartedly always; others spas- 
modically enthusiastic, particu- 
larly when domestic trade is bad; 
a comparative few intelligently, 
and most haphazardly and ama- 
teurishly. 

An individual engaged in the ex- 
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port trade, to be successful should 
have, in addition to a genuine in- 
terest, years of experience, a 
rather intimate knowledge of ex- 
port practices and requirements, a 
fair knowledge and appreciation of 
foreign psychologies, a working 
knowledge of the essential lan- 
guages, a considerable amount of 
travel, and certainly a sincere wish 
to be of some little service in pro- 
moting American interests abroad 

What are the chief requirements 
for a reasonable success in export 
trade, considered from the manu- 
facturer’s angle of the problem? 
These seem to be the most salient 
ones: 

First, a genuine interest. With- 
out that very little can b 
achieved; no more than could b: 
achieved in domestic trade. For i 
is what we feel in our hearts, no 
what we mouth and pretend tha 
makes for success or failure. 

Next, persistency and deter 
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mination. Where is the manufac- 
turer successful in his domestic 
business, who can say with truth 
that persistency and determination 
have not been among the essential 
factors that have contributed to 
his success? Then why expect in 
xport trade what common horse- 
sense does not expect in domestic 
trade? 

Understanding and appreciation 
of the foreign peoples with whom 
we seek to do business. Does any 
manufacturer in domestic business 
believe that he can sell his goods 
among a people whose needs he 
does not know, or of whose ways 
of life he is ignorant, and for 
whom he has no appreciation or 
liking? Right here is one of the 
difficulties of export trade—a lack 
of proper understanding and a 
sincere appreciation. Because pco- 
ple are generically different from 
us, because they think differently, 
because they speak a different 
language, are no reasons why we 
should not appreciate them and 
try to understand them. 

Superiority of attitude. Here 
we run the danger of making our- 
selves the laughing stock of the 
world, for we have no superiority, 
except in our distorted egotism. 
We may be more fortunate than 
some others, but that does not 
create superiority, it is merely 
bonne chance. Even if it were 
otherwise — which it isn’t — then 
we might very well remember that 
modesty is much more distinguish- 
ing than a puffed-out chest or 
swollen occiput. 

Credit. Since little domestic 
business can be done _ without 
credit, why expect export trade to 
be done on any other basis? In- 
deed, credit is acknowledged as the 
foundation of domestic business ; 
it is regarded as so essential to 
selling that our merchants have 
initiated and developed the in- 
stallment plan. Most manufac- 
turers harbor a _ Christian-like 
faith in our (notional) human 
brothers, but, oh! what utter lack 
of confidence, even to dark suspi- 
cion, in people outside the seven- 
mile limit. (Continued on page 38) 
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These modern, efficiently equipped harbor buildings are not in an American 
port, or even in oneofthe more moderncountries, but atthe port of Haifa, Palestine 


Modern steamers mingle with all manner of small fishing and pleasure craft at the 
Port of Athens, Greece, all too seldom visited by American export sales executives 


Typical of the way in which Devoe and Raynolds go after foreign business is this 
display of products exhibited at the National Fair in Colombia by the local agent 





To the Editor 
AMERICAN BusINEss 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our bank is planning to install 
a public relations department. If 
you have any data that would be 
of help in getting this work estab- 
lished, we shall appreciate your 
favoring us. Thank you for this 
courtesy. Joun H. Hoscnu, 
president, The Citizens Bank, 
Gainesville, Georgia. 


Dear Mr. Hoscu: 

The first, most important, and 
never-to-be-forgotten principle in 
public relations work for a bank, 
or any business, is the fact that 
every employee of your business, 
from yourself, right down to the 
janitor, is a member, whether you 
realize it or not, of the public rela- 
tions department of your entire 
organization. 

You cannot assign public rela- 
tions work to one man; you can- 
not even undertake the work 
yourself, and then forget it. The 
telephone girl who is not as cordial 
and helpful as she could be, the 
teller who is too abrupt with a 
farmer customer from the cross- 
roads, and the loan officer who 
looks at a statement and says, 
“Not worth a plugged nickel,” all 
these employees and officers are 
members of your public relations 
department. Their influence on 
public relations can be good or 
bad, and if they are not careful at 
all times, the best public relations 
department south of the Smith and 
Wesson (pardon us, we meant 
Mason and Dixon) line will not be 
worth much to you. For these are 
the activities that make good pub- 
lic relations or bad public rela- 
tions for any business. 

To begin with, Mr. Hosch, your 
letterheads carry the imprint of a 
firm of stationers from Atlanta. 
Was it really necessary for you to 
send to Atlanta to buy your let- 
terheads? Are there no good print- 
ers in Gainesville? 

Of course, we realize that there 
may be no lithographing plant in 
Gainesville where you could buy a 
letterhead with fancy shaded let- 
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Every person on the payroll, every simple contact and 
transaction offers a real opportunity to build the right 
kind of public relations and the principles are the same 
whether the business is big or little, whether it is a big 
businessin a small town oralittle business in a big city 





To a Business Man About to} 


ters. But isn’t the friendship of 
Gainesville printers worth more 
to you than that fancy shading on 
your letterheads? This may seem 
to be a trifling point, but how 
many other Gainesville industries 
are suffering from a lack of your 
patronage? Who prints your 
counter checks? Who prints your 
deposit slips? Do you send out of 
town to buy a fancy bordered 
statement blank? None of these 
things is terribly important, but 
the truth is that nothing which 
you can do in carrying out a pub- 
lic relations program ‘will seem 
vastly important. Good public re- 
lations are the sum total of many 
small, unimportant activities, all 
of which add up to this: That a 
business which enjoys good public 
relations is a business which misses 
no opportunity to be a good citi- 
zen, a cordial friend, and to help 


build a better community. This is 
true whether it is a bank, a fac 
tory, a drug store, a garage, 01 
even a peanut stand. 

Before you enter into any of th: 
thousand and one special activi 
ties which come under the gen 
eral heading of public relations 
work, perhaps it may be wort! 
while to start improving the sim 
plest relations in your business 
After all, what are your daily rela 
tions with the people of Gaines 
ville and Hall County? People 
come in to deposit money. The} 
come in to draw out money. Others 
come in to borrow money. The: 
come in to repay loans, or extend 
notes. They come in to ask advic 
Some of them even come in to fi 
their fountain pens, swipe blo 
ters, or pick up a pad of checks | 
use for scratch paper. 

Now, in addition to these, the 
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Confederate Square (above) and Hall County Courthouse, at Gainesville, Georgia, a town of less than ten thousand popula- 
tion and typical of hundreds of communities where exactly the same kind of public relations problems exists for business 


are people who call up on the tele- 
phone. They call up for all kinds 
of reasons. And people write you 
letters. Is there any way to im- 
prove these daily contacts? Not 
until every member of the bank is 
imbued with the spirit of making 
people feel friendlier toward the 
bank after every personal contact, 
after every telephone call, and 
after receipt of every letter, is it 
time to do anything else about 
public relations. 

One of the difficulties in banking 
is that people often expect too 
much of banks. They want a 
banker to honor overdrafts; they 
are a bit peeved when a bank must 
charge exchange; they want to 
deposit a check on a foreign bank 
today, and draw the money out 
this afternoon, never stopping to 
think, that in so doing, they are 
using the bank’s money for several 
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days. They want the bank to be 
patient and renew loans, and they 
are a bit out of sorts at times, 
when the bank insists that a due 
date is a due date. 

All of these things are among 
the penalties of being in the bank- 
ing business. And there are more, 
too. People expect the bank to be 
extremely generous in donating 
money to all kinds of splendid, but 
unbusinesslike, enterprises. When 
you run through the lists, the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, the missionary so- 
cieties, the high school athletic 
clubs, the dramatic clubs, the civic 
clubs, the music clubs, and all that 
sort of thing, a bank would have 
to be ten times as profitable as it 
is to contribute to all of them. 
When somebody starts out with a 
subscription list, the bank always 
heads the list. 

We know that you have de- 


veloped a method for handling all 
these problems. But is your meth- 
od as good as it can be? Are all 
these people sent away from the 
bank with the friendly feeling you 
want them to have? There is a 
great chance for public relations 
work here. We mean the kind of 
public work in which 
every member of the bank’s staff 
participates. 

Now then, we will assume that 
all these daily headaches of a 
banker’s life have been ironed out. 
You have mastered the gentle art 
of telling a would-be borrower that 
you can’t advance him any of your 
depositors’ money on his present 
statement without making him feel 
that he public malefactor. You 
have told him something about 
credit requirements and patiently 
explained why you can’t loan the 
money, sending him away smiling 
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and determined to get his affairs 
in better shape. 

With all this done, you may be- 
gin other things. To start, these 
things are simple also. How about 
new people moving into town? 


Gainesville is a growing com- 
munity; every day or two some- 
body moves into Gainesville. Do 
you make it a point to welcome, 
with a cordial letter, everyone of 
these new families? What differ- 
ence does it make if some of the 
heads of these families are only 
going to work in the cotton mill, 
the sawmill, or the cotton gin? A 
nice letter from the bank would 
set them up no end. Every fall a 
few new school teachers come to 
town to teach in the schools. How 
about a cordial welcoming letter 
to them? 

Now then, here comes a touchy 
point. This writer was raised in a 
small town, not as big as Gaines- 
ville. He remembers a certain busi- 
ness man whose office was at the 
end of a long dead end street. 
When he’d look out of the window 
and see the banker coming down 
that street he’d say, “Oh, there’ll 
be hell to pay. Here comes old 
man McIver.” Old man MclIver, 
the banker, never visited a cus- 
tomer unless there was “hell to 
pay.” Of course, it isn’t that way 
with your bank, Mr. Hosch, but 
there is many a banker who could 
see to it that his officers visit 
every business man in the com- 
munity once or twice a year for a 
friendly chat. When the bank in 
the neighborhood where this maga- 
zine is published failed, a mer- 
chant who had had an account in 
it ever since the bank opened told 
me that he didn’t feel sorry for the 
head of the bank, because he had 
never been inside his store in the 
twenty years the store and bank 
had occupied opposite corners of 
the same street. Better public re- 
lations might have saved this bank. 

When a_ new store 
opens, when somebody starts a fill- 
ing station, when a ginner installs 
a new battery of saws, when a 
farmer brings up an extra good 
stand of cotton, there is always an 
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opportunity for the alert banker 
to pile up a little extra friendship 
by a letter, or a telephone call, or 
a personal visit for congratula- 
tions. Some bankers think they are 
too busy to do these things, but 
those who can find the time to do 
them are building bigger banks and 
better communities. 

There are, of course, countless 
things you can do in a public rela- 
tions program which are not pro- 
hibitive from an expense stand- 
point. Suppose you take it upon 
yourself to sell the community to 
itself. What is made in Gaines- 
ville? Why couldn’t your public 
relations man arrange a modest 
display of the products of each 
Gainesville plant, each display to 
be on exhibit for a week at a time? 
Ask the local printer to fix up an 
exhibit of his best work for display 
in the bank—then the planing 
mill, the feed mill, the dairy, the 
ice cream maker, and even the shoe 
repair man. All these folks add 
their mite of contribution to the 
prosperity of Gainesville, and it 
will help public relations for the 
bank to encourage them. 

Then there is the matter of 
building good-will among your 
future citizens. What boy made 
the best grades in school? It could 
conceivably be worth while to dis- 
play his picture and his grades in 
the bank window or lobby. Or you 
could, at each examination period, 
display a list of the boys’ and 
girls’ names who led each class in 
each school for the period. 

And here is another matter. 
Too many people think that a 
bank earns its money without 
much effort. Why not tell the peo- 
ple of Hall County just what you 
do for them? How many checks 
do they write, to be cashed at your 
bank? How many drafts do they 
draw in a year? How many sight 
draft bills of lading do you handle 
annually? How many different 
postings do all these transactions 
require? It all adds up to a lot 
of work, all of which costs money. 
Tell the citizens of your com- 
munity just how you earn the 
small profit that is left each year. 


There are plenty of people who 
do not find much information in a 
bank statement. It would be good 
public relations to simplify you: 
statement if you have not done so 
already. We know of no better way 
than the method used by the Cor 
Exchange Bank of New York. 
Perhaps an even better way would 
be to have the local sign painter 
make up a giant reproduction o! 
this simplified statement and dis 
play it in the banking room wher 
everyone will be sure to see it, ani! 
understand it. 

From this point on you can go 
as far as you like, or as far as 
your income will permit. One busi 
ness man, of whom we know, d 
nated an iron lung to a local hos 
pital and won everlasting grati 
tude and much publicity from his 
gift; another business man in 
town no larger than Gainesville de- 
votes much of his time working 
with the county agent, finding out 
what deserving farmers need and 
helping them get it on a business 
like, instead of a charitable, basis 
He has brought about a tremen 
dous gain in his community’s total 
income by increasing the number 
of cows, chickens, pigs, vegetabl: 
gardens in his county. It is not 
for us to say how much of this 
community building work any 
given bank should do. After all it 
isn’t the bank’s duty, it just de- 
pends on how much the bank ca: 
afford to invest in its community’s 
future. And nowadays with every- 
body from Mr. Wallace on down 
turning handsprings for the farm- 
er’s vote, it might be just as well 
for the banker to let someone else 
do it. We do not profess to know. 

In Clarksville, Tennessee, the 
First National Bank promotes and 
fosters a baby beef show, where 
baby beeves are auctioned at good 
prices, prize winners bringing 
extra fancy prices. Beef may not 
be a problem in Hall County, but 
suppose you bend your efforts to 
finding out what Hall County’s 
problems really are, and what you 
can do toward a solution of them. 
not as a charitable enterprise, but 
as strictly (Continued on page 4! 
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Comptometers iron out INLAND STEEL 
figure-work problems 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY, one of the industry’s leading 
“independents,” is justly proud of its modern steel-mak- 
ing equipment, its straight-line production methods, and 
the controlled quality and uniformity of its products. 

And at Inland Steel’s Indiana Harbor and Chicago 
Offices there is pride in the efficiency and speed with which 
figure work is handled. For behind the spectacular “fire- 
works” of actual steel production, there are figures on which 
profits depend. 

Mr. W. D. Truesdale, Treasurer of the Inland Steel 
Company, says: “We handle the greater part of our 
figure work—involving sales and purchases, sales dis- 
tribution, payroll, production and various statistical and 
general accounting work—on the Comptometer. 

“We are convinced it is one of the best machines for 
our work, and that the remarkable accuracy and speed 
of the Comptometer, and the efficiency of Comptometer 
methods, effect noteworthy economies in the handling 
of this phase of our business.” 

o ” 7 
Are outmoded figure-work methods costing your con- 
cern time and money? Our representatives are prepared 
to demonstrate (in your offices, on your work) the mean- 
ing of “Comptometer economy.” 

Telephone your local Comptometer office . . . or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Steel in the RaW. Here molten iron is poured into an open-hearth 
furnace at Inland Steel’s Indiana Harbor plant—will emerge as 
steel, ready for the rolling mills. In this plant, Comptometers are 
also used in compiling production figures. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


It's a Man’s World in: shis Comptometer “battery” at Inland Steel Company's Indiana Harbor plant. These operators, who figure the payroll 


for approximately 10,000 men, were trained “on the job.” Comptometers are also used by Inland Steel Company's various subsidiaries, 
including Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., and Milcor Steel Company. 
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When Your Printing Bill Seems 


Like the War Debt. 5: man». wvox 


HUNDRED thousand dollars 

saved in the cost of doing busi- 
ness is equal to the profit on 
$1,250,000 of sales. The impor- 
tance of overhead savings needs no 
emphasis to any business man to- 
day. But the importance of print- 
ing as a source of savings has not 
yet challenged the attention or 
stirred the imagination of the aver- 
age business executive. 

Let us consider some of the 
causes of printing waste that may 
be found in even the best business 
organizations: Failure to select the 
most economical printing process 
for the specific job in hand; fail- 
ure to plan the layout for efficient 
printing; failure to install proper 
ordering and distributing methods. 
All these penalize business with 
heavy waste in direct printing 
costs. And even greater waste is 
frequently found in the use of 
printed material, such as office and 
plant forms, due to inefficient plan- 
ning of such forms from a func- 
tional standpoint. 

A single form may cost less than 
a cent to produce but more than 
a dollar to use. A poorly designed 
blank may require a hundred need- 
less motions from each typist using 
it; an unnecessarily complicated 
form may waste time and tie up 
or slow down an efficiently geared 
manufacturing or distributing 
process; while another form, too 
greatly simplified, may retard pro- 
duction schedules. Confusion and 
waste motion inevitably result 
from poorly designed forms. 

Due to this confusion and lack 
of proper control over the plan- 
ning and ordering of printing, 
most business organizations are 
prevented from realizing fully 
what the total cost of printing 
actually is. For example, one 
manufacturer estimated his total 
printing bill at $25,000 a year. A 
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Don’t look for a new printer because a form which he 
sells for a penny may cost you a dollar to use if it is 
not properly standardized, easy to file, and suited for 
speedy work in modern, time-saving office machines 





survey showed that his annual 
printing expenditure actually ex- 
ceeded $55,000. Another corpora- 
tion reported its total annual 
printing bill to be $640,000. Closer 
examination and analysis revealed 
it to be more than a million dol- 
lars! 

The solution to this problem 
may be found only through at- 
tacking at the point of its two 
basic factors: Expense and cost. 

The expense factor represents 
expenditures made in the actual 
use of printed material, such as 
the handling of office and plant 
forms and the operating of type- 
writers and business machines. Its 
effects in terms of either efficiency 
or waste, extend in many cases 
through to vital production and 
distribution plans and are difficult 
to evaluate with exactness. 

It can be done, however. For 
example, a large corporation in- 
stalled an expert printing control 
and_ standardization system 
through its entire organization. 
Soon after its office forms had 
been standardized its ship’s sup- 
ply division reduced the expense of 
using a form, and reported: 

“Down here our ships usually 
get provisioned during the day. 
But a year ago the men in the 
office who kept track of the pro- 
visions had to work at night post- 
ing the entries. I’m happy to say 
that now, since the provision req- 
uisition forms have been stand- 
ardized, the posting department 


starts work in the morning and 
usually gets done by 5:30 p. m. 
This saves us money, and the men 
like it a lot better.” 

Before standardization the pro- 
vision requisition form was three 
pages long, was distinguishable by 
a “canal” of white space which 
served no purpose, had no provi- 
sion for office operator identifica- 
tion, used expensive paper, was 
printed gray on tan stock for one 
copy, and the posting was done at 
night. 

After standardization the pro- 
vision requisition form required 
only one page, wasted no space, 
identified everyone who worked on 
the sheet, used a moderately 
priced but good grade of bond 
paper, enabled easy reading of all 
copies and permitted the posting 
to be done during the day while 
the requisitions were being sup- 
plied. 

The cost factor, however, may 
be calculated more directly. It in- 
cludes the expenditures that are 
made for the actual purchase and 
handling of printing, and involves 
the varied functions of requisition- 
ing, storage, and distribution of 
the completed work. Whether the 
printed matter consists of office 
and plant forms, letterheads, ac- 
vertising material, house organs, 
or whatnot, each of these various 
functions must be planned, coordi- 
nated and carried through to pro- 
duce the most effective printing at 
the least cost. Figuring of this 
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LOTS OF BOOKKEEPERS 
... ARE CLOCK WATCHERS 


Dalton Model 490-Z. Posts customer's ledger or statement, 
inventory or payrolls, general ledger or accounts payable. 


Dalton Model 490-4J. Posts original customer's ledger AND 
statement, original voucher AND accounts poyable ledger 
or other applications, in one operation. 


Dalton Model 890-3. Posts customer's ledger AND statement 
simultaneously through an exclusive dual printing feature, 
eccounts payable AND remittance advice simultaneously, 





no carbons, all originals. 








March, 1989 


@ Most bookkeepers—yours, probably—fight the time element. 
So many hours fo finish the ledgers. So many, to get the state- 
ments out. They're handicapped by STOP —LOOK posting — 
STOPS to study the keyboards of their machines before an item 
can be recorded, LOOKS to determine the column in which an 
entry should be made. The result is clock watching. 


This is why Remington Rand-Dalton Bookkeeping Machines have 
moved into so many accounting departments. The Dalton key- 
board may be touch operated! It has only ten numeral keys. Re- 
gardless of amounts and volume of figures, tens automatically go 
under tens, hundreds under hundreds—without a STOP or LOOK. 


Other Dalton operations are automatic. Dates, for instance, are 
automatic for the day. Debits are added to previous balances, 
credits are subtracted, new balances are computed and extended 
—all automatically. And an itemized and totalled proof-record 
automatically proves your work is right. These automatic features 
save time, earn profits, prevent anxious watching of the clock. 


Do you know Dalton’s newest, modern advantages? Have you 
seen how speedily Dalton will handle your work? Do that today! 
Call our nearest branch for complete details. You will not be 
obligated to the slightest degree. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, 
New York. Branches everywhere. 


ONLY TEN KEYS... 


One hand, without mov- 
ing, covers the 10-key 
Dalton keyboard. You 
post figures as you read 
them...andthe machine 


puts them in the correct FASTEST IN THE WORLD 


columns for you. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 





nature demands the determination 
and use of truly scientific stand- 
ards. Such criteria, to produce the 
desired result, must be based on 
expert consideration of all the 
functional and technical factors 
that enter into the actual manu- 
facture of printing at the printer’s 
plant. 

The result cannot be accom- 
plished with standards revolving 
around the cost factor alone as so 
many companies have found. The 
physical standards must be com- 
bined with functional which to- 
gether, when aimed at the expense 
factor, determine the efficiency 
with which the printed matter can 
be used. There is no point in re- 
ducing direct printing costs if it 
increases indirect office expense or 
reduces the effectiveness of adver- 
tising material. The need is rather 
to promote efficiency and at the 
same time to reduce costs in both 
the physical and functional as- 
pects. As a matter of fact, sav- 
ings from the scientific adaptation 
of forms to efficient office pro- 
cedure are definitely greater than 
even the direct, tangible savings 
from efficient production of print- 
ing. For example, consider a bill- 
ing and shipping notice. 

Its purpose was to keep a home 
office record of all supplies req- 
uisitioned and delivered to vari- 
ous divisions of the company. This 
required 36,000 forms a year. As 
originally planned, the quality and 
size of the paper were correct and 
the proper printing process had 
been used. Even so, after expert 
analysis these things were, stand- 
ardized : 

1. The Price. While the correct 
printing process was being used, 
while the paper was of right qual- 
ity and size, the job had cost 
$133.50 for a year’s supply. 
Under a proper control plan, after 
standardization, the form cost 
$29.16 less, a saving of 22 per 
cent. 

2. The Title. A business form 
should have an identifying title, 
regardless of how well known it is, 
because: . 

a. New employees learn the 
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forms much faster ; 
b. Executives have a greater 
ease in reference. 

3. The Heading. The date is im- 
portant to most office operations. 
It will not be omitted nearly so 
often if a line is indicated for in- 
sertion of the date. 

4. The Address. This form was 
meant to be mailed in a window en- 
velope, but the absence of writing 
lines left room for doubt as to 
where the address should be placed 
so that it would fit the window. 
After standardization writing 
lines, typewriter spaced, appeared 
in the proper location. 

5. Waste Space. Theblank form- 
erly had fifteen writing lines, but 
sometimes as many as seventeen, 
eighteen or thirty items had to be 
entered, calling for a second sheet. 
Now, with waste space utilized, 
there are twenty-two lines, and 
money is saved because a second 
sheet is required less often. 

6. The Fifth Copy. The com- 
pany using this form buys all its 
supplies centrally. Of the 36,000 
requisitions, 7,000 were filled for 
out-of-town branches. In order to 
verify the receipt of these ship- 
ments, the home office mailed out a 
copy of the billing and shipping 
notice, including stamped return 
envelope. On 7,000 forms that 
meant 14,000 envelopes, 21,000 
clerical operations, and $420 in 
postage. Examination showed that 
in the average year total claims 
for non-delivery amounted to only 
$50, so the fifth copy was elimi- 
nated, also the postage, the cleri- 
cal cost, the envelopes, and the 
physical cost of the extra forms. 

Printed forms determine the effi- 
ciency of practically every manual 
or mechanical clerical operation in 
a business organization. They in- 
fluence, for instance, the building 
of executive reports, the mainte- 
nance of inventory records, the 
control of factory operations, the 
keeping of payroll records. Sel- 
dom, however, do those delegated 
to design such _ all-important 
forms, combine a technical knowl- 
edge of clerical operations with a 


scientific understanding of stand- 
ards. Knowledge of the methods 
only is not enough. Unless planned 
according to scientifically estab- 
lished standards, the forms fail to 
promote efficiency. For instance, a 
form used by a large company on 
one type of business machine, sub- 
mitted for analysis, had been in use 
for more than a year. When it was 
examined in the light of the scien- 
tifically developed standards it was 
redesigned to show not only a 20 
per cent saving in clerical operat- 
ing time but a saving of $200 a 
year in the cost of the forms. The 
same company found many such 
opportunities of reducing clerical 
effort through the proper re- 
design of forms. 

Now, what factors should be 
considered in the proper designing 
of a form? If an order blank is 
under consideration we must ask 
certain questions. Can a typist fill 
in the order with a minimum of 
typing operations? Is the design 
such as to promote the proper 
mental attitude? Is it sufficiently 
readable to minimize eyestrain? 
Can the form be filed and referred 
to easily? Can it be read and 
understood quickly by persons in 
production or shipping depart- 
ments? Is the size and design of 
the form adaptable to efficient 
printing methods? Are the speci- 
fications correct and complete? 
Are they such that the quality of 
the work is in no way sacrificed? 
Does the form lend itself to proper 
multiple production? 

With the installation of a truly 
scientific system of printing con- 
trol and standardization, it is not 
unusual to find concerns making 
overall net savings of 30 per cent 
or more in the cost of their forms, 
even after all unnecessary forms 
had previously been eliminated by 
systems studies. These savings 
have been made by nationally 
known companies and, under a 
proper forms contro! program, will 
stay in effect and will be repetitive 
for years to come instead of turn- 
ing out to be only temporary or 
“one-time” savings. 
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What Is Wrong With Our 


American Exporters? 


(Continued from page 29) 


And so, because they are unac- 
quainted with the truth or stub- 
bornly refuse to admit honesty 
under any other flag, many manu- 
facturers insist on cash at Ameri- 
can seaport upon delivery there or 
at station, or even cash with the 
order. The unreasonableness of 
this, especially when no unusually 
lower price has been quoted, is too 
self-evident to need any argument. 

It is a well established fact 
that business failures abroad, and 
especially in Latin America, are 
much less frequent than with us 
and that our profit and loss ac- 
count is considerably less in ex- 
port trade than in our domestic 
business; in fact, it is negligible 
with good export department 
management. 

The law in some countries makes 
this possible. Let us cite as an ex- 
ample our card system of keeping 
accounts. In Latin American coun- 
tries this is prohibited by law; 
bound ledgers must be kept and 
often each page account must bear 
a revenue stamp and be open to 
periodical inspection. To suggest 
to them that the card system is 
more facile would evoke this an- 
swer: “What is to prevent the 
falsification of a substituted card 
in the event of any controversy, 
legal or private?” The same ap- 
plies to the copying of letters; 
ours is the duplicate carbon sys- 
tem, their’s the old system of the 
letter-press, and with the same 
argument in its favor. When it 
comes to square dealing and con- 
servative business practices, those 
others beyond the seven-mile limit 
are neck-and-neck with us, if they 
are not actually ahead. 

Prices. Inane, absurd and crass- 
ly foolish is the belief that we 
should get a higher price for our 
goods in foreign markets than our 
most quintescent super-salesman- 
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ship can obtain in the home market. 

For instance, an American 
manufacturer wholesales an item 
to a dealer in this country at one 
dollar, which gives him (the manu- 
facturer) his desired fair profit. 
We assume the dealer pays the de- 
livery charges and the article then 
costs him $1.10. The dealer, since 
he is not in business for his health, 
takes a reasonable gross profit of 
33 1/3 per cent and retails the ar- 
ticle at $1.47, which is all equit- 
able and legitimate. Now, suppose 
the merchant is not in Bolivia, 
Uruguay, or Siam, but closer, in 
one of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The manufacturer has brains 
enough not to ask more than the 
$1.00 for the article. What takes 
place then? The merchant has to 
add consular charges, freight, and 
insurance, making the cost c.i.f. 
$1.20. Then, he must pay duties, 
brokerage, stamp tax, local de- 
livery charges, etc. ; let us reason- 
ably say 40 per cent on the f.a.s. 
price of $1.00 making the cost at 
his door $1.60, which is quite dif- 
ferent from the $1.10 that the 
same article cost the American re- 
tailer. Even if the merchant is sat- 
isfied with the same mark-up of 
33 1/3 per cent, it will require no 
Einsteinean brain to realize that 
he must sell at $2.13 as against 
the $1.47 the American dealer 
charges. 

It may be advanced that the 
credit risks are greater, but they 
are not. They are less. And neither 
are the selling expenses more—at 
least, not if a sound and conserva- 
tive business is done. 

The export department. Not all 
manufacturers realize its impor- 
tance, for without efficiency here, 
even with a program that em- 
braces all the other features we 
have mentioned, failure is bound to 
threaten. Many, while desiring ex- 


port business, will at the same time 
regard the export department 
merely tolerantly and too often 
make it an appendage of the do- 
mestic department, or as _ the 
Saturday Evening Post says “as a 
stepchild.” Since the objectives of 
each department are different, 
since entirely different psychologi- 
cal and physical conditions, as well 
as competition, have to be faced, 
both departments cannot be ex- 
pected to entertain identical points 
of view, examples would fill a vol- 
ume; here are only a few that not 
only waste time in explaining, but 
frequently create friction. 

One product, sold loose, is put 
up in handsome display cartons 
and, because of this presentation, 
is a successful seller domestically. 
“Why,” then, the sales department 
inquires, “cannot the product be 
sold abroad in this attractive 
form?” The question is not unrea- 
sonable from the domestic point of 
view, and yet it may be absurd 
from the export angle. It may be 
necessary to explain that because 
of added freight and an extra duty 
on the cartons themselves, the re- 
sulting retail price would be out of 
all proportion to the worth. 

An unusually striking window 
display is boosting domestic sales. 
“Why,” inquires the sales depart- 
ment, “cannot this display be sent 
abroad to do the same excellent 
work?” Again the question is not 
unreasonable, but there may be 
several objections. It may be of- 
fensive abroad; the heavy duty in 
certain countries on advertising 
materials (as in Colombia and 
Brazil, to mention only two) 
renders it entirely too costly ; with- 
out the accompanying text the 
value of the display is greatly les- 
sened, if the text were in Spanish, 
but that, of course, is out of the 
question; the display confines it- 
self to the application of the prod- 
uct, let us say, to wooden floors. 
“Imagine,” says the sales depart- 
ment, “the millions of floors in 
South America.” “True,” the ex- 
port department has to answer 
wearily, “but there are no wooden 
floors, all are tiled.” 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 

y that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 

three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. Sup- 
pose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, al- 
most that identical plan. You advance by 
studying principles and solving problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of a large busi- 
ness training institution, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able accounting spe- 


cialists, the actual procedure of the most 
successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering—you are coached in the solving of 
the problems you must face in the higher 
accounting positions or in an accounting 
practice of your own. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing to pay real money—just as it 
was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us. 
After a short period of study, he took a 
position as bookkeeper for a year, and 
then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer — with book- 
keepers under him. Later he became 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state with his salary 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He wrote, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month and then stepping up to several 
times that as general auditor for an out- 
standing, nation-wide organization. 


Send for 
This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 





Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonthand 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he wrote, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’’? 

Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One became the comptroller and the 
other the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,”” wrote both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week when 
a LaSalle registrar secured his enroll- 
ment for Accountancy training. Eight 
months later he left the drug store to take 
a bookkeeping job at $20 a week—less 
money but larger opportunity. Three 
years later he passed the C. P. A. exam- 
ination and a year later yet he was earn- 
ing $5,000 a year. Now he has his own 
successful public accounting firm for 
which he says, ““My LaSalle training has 
been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Have 
Been LaSalle Members 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,750 C.P.A.’s—nearly one-tenth of 
all those in the United States who ever 
passed the difficult examination for this 
coveted certificate—are LaSalle members. 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training—ask 
rather if the real question is not about 
the size of your own ambition and the 
quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that may open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


DEPT. 347-HR 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 48-page, illustrated book, 
“Accountancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of account- 
ancy and your training for success in that field. 


DE cctanseuewn 


Address. .ccccccccccccccccocceces 


Rs cs 4050000 0050000600 


March, 1939 





$100,000,000 in Apparel Business Goes West 


(Continued from page 20) 


coats and overcoats, shoes and 
millinery, fur fashions, and day- 
time and evening clothes for adults 
and adolescents of both sexes. 
Many smart accessories as well are 
turned out by the notions and 
jewelry trades in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

That the more than five hundred 
Los Angeles apparel manufac- 
turers receive a tremendous im- 
petus and inspiration from the 
Hollywood motion picture studios, 
goes without saying. Each studio 
has its own corps of competent 
fashion designers, who pay big 
dividends on their job of creating 
dramatic new costumes for their 
stars. As a passing example of how 
new styles are started by these 
studio designers, here are some the 
women will recall: The slouch hats 
and polo coats, and the Empress 
Eugenie and pill-box hats worn 
by Greta Garbo in her pictures; 
Marlene Dietrich’s slacks; coque 
feathers; Mae West’s special 
fabrics; the Garbo bob; the 
Norma Shearer Juliet cap; the 
Letty Lynton sleeves worn by Joan 
Crawford; and now the new Robin 
Hood wimple hat. 

In their unending drive to make 
the entire fashion world California- 
conscious, these Los Angeles manu- 
facturers are directly and indi- 
rectly aided and abetted by the in- 
dividual motion pictures them- 
selves, as well as by the total 
twenty- to thirty-million-dollar an- 
nual sales promotion budget of the 
motion picture companies. 

Another noteworthy point about 
the Los Angeles fashion market is 
that distance from middle west- 
ern and eastern centers is no bar 
to speedy merchandising. For ex- 
ample, not long ago a buyer at 
Macy’s in New York became sud- 
denly interested in a particular 
coat made in Los Angeles. He sent 
a wire at 3:30 p.m. New York time, 
asking for a sample. It reached 
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the Los Angeles manufacturer at 
1 o’clock Los Angeles time. The 
coat was delivered to the airport 
and shipped by air express that 
same evening, reaching Macy’s the 
very next day directly after lunch. 
Not much more time was needed 
than might have been taken for 
a similar request to be filled by a 
New York manufacturer’ on 
Seventh Avenue just around the 
corner from Macy’s! 

A famous sporting goods store 
in New York buys yachting gar- 
ments designed and made by Los 
Angeles manufacturers. A_ well- 
known department store in Miami 
shops in Los Angeles for early 
men’s and women’s apparel, so as 
to serve its northern visitors with 
advance spring styles and score a 
scoop on the northern stores. As a 
slight example of foreign interest 
in the Southern California market, 
the resident buying offices in Los 
Angeles shop constantly for such 
stores as Selfridge’s and Harrod’s, 
of London; Eaton’s, of Toronto; 
Spencer’s, of Vancouver; Myer’s 
Emporium, with their stores in 
various cities of Australia. 

At one of the merchandising 
clinics, held in January during the 
last spring Market Week, B. S. 
McPherson, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Broad- 
way Department Store of Los 
Angeles, presented a concrete plan 
for promoting California styles. 
This plan is practical and sensible 
and a similar plan could be used 
by manufacturers, jobbers, whole- 
salers, and retailers for almost any 
other product that requires a sus- 
tained promotion effort at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. 

“All promotions,” said Mr. 
McPherson, “can stand more dra- 
matic appeal and more showman- 
ship. There are three important 
elements involved in any profitable 
plan for the promotion of Cali- 
fornia fashions by retail stores. 


First, visualize your season’s oper- 
ations and make a seasonal plan, 
Second, arrange for a dramatic 
launching of the general theme. 
Third, arrange for a sustained fol- 
low-through. Here are some of the 
detailed operations of the entire 
plan: 

“A. A plan for an opening 
smash includes : 


I. Selecting a theme. 

II. Dramatizing the theme through: 
a. Newspaper advertisements; 
b. Window displays; 
c. Interior displays; 
d. Direct mail; 
e. Fashion show to employees; 
f. Fashion show to the public; 
g. Other promotional aids. 


“B. A plan for a sustained fol- 
low-through includes: 


I. Repeat the window displays with 
new fashions. 

II. Repeat the advertisements. 

III. Open a “California Shop” and 
play up the magic lure in the 
very name of California. 

. Use your store marquees to get 
a bit of Hollywood theatrical 
style into your promotion. Let 
it read something like this: ‘Now 
playing . . . California Fashions.’ 

. Display California sport clothes 
against a Santa Anita _back- 
ground. 

. Show a window of ‘California 
Casuals’ against a background 
of orange trees and snow-capped 
mountains. 

. Put the drama of the blue Pa- 
cific into your display of Cali- 
fornia swim togs. 

. Tie up your windows with the 
California World’s Fair. 

. Get California atmosphere into 
your ledge displays. 

. If you have facilities for print- 
ing color advertisements, use 
color by all means. 

. Conduct your fashion shows 
along the lines of a clinic, with 
speakers from the stage and 
from the floor.” 


Despite all that has been said 
and done hitherto, the tremendous 
expansion and importance of the 
California idea in wearing apparel 
for style-conscious Americans has 
only just begun. 
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To a Business Man 
About to Tackle 
Public Relations 


Continued from page 32) 


a business proposition. But be 
careful about this. We knew a 
banker who encouraged farmers 
of his community to raise onions; 
they took his suggestions, and 
raised onions, tons of them. But he 
neglected to find out about mar- 
keting them, and the onions rotted 
in the fields. He got a black eye, 
for onions are costly fertilizer. 

You will note, Mr. Hosch, that 
we have said very little about your 
relations with the newspapers. 
This is because we do not consider 
mere publicity a vital part of pub- 
lic relations. It is easy enough to 
get publicity, and there are all 
kinds of plans and schemes you 
can employ to get it. But it is not 
worth very much. Publicity will 
come automatically if you do some 
of the things suggested in this ar- 
ticle. We do not suggest that you 
shun constructive publicity. Let 
every newspaper man feel at home 
in your bank; answer their aues- 
tions fully and frankly. When 
there is something which you want 
to get off your chest and you con- 
sider it to be of public interest, by 
all means send a statement to the 
papers, or ask the newspaper men 
to come over and talk with you. 

There is one final point. Is there 
any reason why Gainesville cannot 
be the best town of its size in 
Georgia? Is there any reason why 
it cannot have the best bank, the 
best schools, the best homes, the 
best roads and streets, the best 
restaurants, the best hotels (not 
the biggest or the fanciest, but the 
best managed), the best cotton 
gins, the best farmers? No, of 
course, there is not. And the 
beauty of it all is that very few 
towns are trying very hard to be 
best; they are content to let well 
enough alone. 
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“ ..take a 


§ 


f 


letter 


to the boss!” 


—dear Boss... funny, isn’t it... how you or 
J. B. decide on the typewriters for this office 
when we girls are the ones who have to use 
them? Couldn’t we have a tiny voice in this 
matter, and suggest the L C SMITH for every- 
one? The difference in our work...our speed 
... your repair costs and our dispositions, ought 
to convince you we know a really swell type- 
writer when we see one. 


THE NEW 


Gad LCS 





‘Se 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 


Mr. Executive: 

Your secretary 
should find in this 
booklet many hints 
helpful to her... 
and to you. May 
we send her acopy 
with our compli- 
ments P 


MIT 


N. Y. 
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San Francisco Fair to Boom Gardening 


(Continued from page 17) 


followed the same motif in its har- 
monious blending of the architec- 
tural tendencies of the twelve par- 
ticipating western states, Brit- 
ish Columbia, the Orient, Austral- 
asia, Java, the Philippines, the 
Malay states, the South Sea 
Islands, in short, of all 
bordering on the great Basin of 
the Pacific. No streamlined, bril- 
liant-colored spectacle like Chi- 
cago’s “Century of Progress,” but 
a subdued, pastel-hued, walled city, 
charming, imaginative and, by im- 
lication, magical. The geometri- 
cal frankness and functional de- 
signs which have been character- 
ized as “moderne” are entirely 
absent. Some say that this Fair is 
“too 1915,” meaning it is too rem- 
iniscent of California’s Panama 
Pacific Exposition of that year. 
True, in its soft colorings, and in 
the design of two of its exhibit 
buildings, it is suggestive of the 
old fair. But the Portals of the 
Pacific with their set-back pyra- 
mids, 120 feet high, topped with 
symbolic wood and plaster ele- 
phants with howdahs, the Court of 
the Seven Seas with the prows of 
giant ships eight feet from the 
ground, flaunting bright canvas 
sails from the yard arms (sym- 
bolizing Pacific exploration and 
adventure), the graceful cam- 
panile of the Tower of the Sun, 
and even the Baffles below the ele- 
phant Towers, which successfully 
keep the ocean winds out of the 
walled city, are new and individual 
and truly merit the new style name 
of “Pacific.” 

The chief magic of Treasure 
Island is the fact that it prac- 
tically rose from the sea overnight 
to stand as the largest island ever 
created by man. Twenty million 
cubic yards of black sand which 
prior to 1937 were in the bottom 
of San Francisco Bay _ were 
dredged up by U. S. Army engi- 


neers for this four-million-dollar 


lands 
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W.P.A. project, to make a 400- 
acre island which will serve as a 
permanent municipal airport. Pan- 
American Airways has moved its 
Alameda headquarters to the 
Island and now operates all trans- 
Pacific schedules from this new 
permanent base: The arrival and 
departure of the China Clipper is 
one of the most exciting events of 
the Fair. The transcontinental air 
lines will not move their terminals 
to the Island until after the Ex- 
position is over. 

The Administration Building 
will serve later as San Francisco’s 
municipal airport terminal. This 
is a three-story building of rein- 
forced concrete, semicircular in 
shape. In the center of the main 
floor is a passenger concourse. 
Wings and upper floors will 
eventually house restaurants, of- 
fices, and standard passenger ter- 
minal facilities. On the roof is the 
airport control tower; in the base- 
ment, five ramps permitting the 
loading of four transports and one 
seaplane simultaneously. The two 
huge hangars of steel and concrete 
along the south sea wall, with ma- 
chine shops running the full length 
of each hangar, are also perma- 
nent structures. 

Dredging up the Island from the 
bottom of the bay was not the 
only job in the magic category. 
Ocean sands are full of salt and 
grow nothing. This newly dredged 
sand was especially heavy with the 
mineral salts fatal to vegetable 
growth. So the second feat of 
legerdemain was that of dredging 
out the salt from the sand with 
vacuum pumps. In four months’ 
time these huge de-salting pumps 
sucked out approximately 187,- 
000,000 gallons of salt water from 
Treasure Island’s soil. Meanwhile 
the steady spring rains of Cali- 
fornia washed the balance of the 
salt deep into the fill. Next, came 
whirling sprinklers to wash down 


any stray salt particles that had 
escaped both the pumps’ suction 
and the spring rain. Then, fro: 
the delta region of the Sac: 
mento River 100,000 cubic yards 
of rich loam was barged to t! 
Island for topsoil. Last of a'| 
came 100 tons of commercial fi 
tilizer, and the Island was final|, 
ready for planting. 

Here began the work of Julius 
L. Girod, chief horticulturist. He 
is the protege of John McLaren 
whose gardens in the Golden Gat; 
Park and at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition won world fame. M: 
Laren himself acted in an advisor 
capacity to Girod. 

The tree transplanting began in 
May 1938 and 35,000 tons of big 
trees averaging 70 feet in heiglit 
were loaded on barges at San 
Francisco, Redwood City, and the 
Berkeley waterfronts and moved 
across the bay like floating sec- 
tions of forest, unloaded at the 
Fair site and hauled to final posi- 
tion by Caterpillar 
Every one of the four thousand 
transplanted trees was boxed, re- 
mains boxed, and will continue to 
be boxed until moved eventually 
to a permanent position in Golden 
Gate Park. The boxes, however, 
have all been sunk into the garden 
beds of the Island and are com- 
pletely unobstrusive. Each box 
contains the necessary chemicals 
for feeding the trees and keeping 
them at their present state of per- 
fection until their next trek across 
the bay. 

In the Court of Honor over one 
hundred orange trees are heavily 
laden with fine golden Valencia 
oranges. It was necessary, at Cali- 
fornia’s earlier exposition, to wire 
every individual orange firmly onto 
its tree to insure against light- 
fingered souvenir hunters. Cards 
inform visitors at this Fair that 
the tempting oranges have been 
sprayed with poison, a trick that 


tractors. 
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works even better than the wires! 

As for flowers, 400,000 peren- 
nials, 800,000 annuals, and 40,000 
shrubs have been transplanted 
from the electric hot beds of the 
Balboa Park nursery in San Fran- 
cisco where the plant propagating 
houses are thermostatically con- 
trolled and plants urged to maxi- 
mum performance for their Fair 
debut. Seasonal blooms will be 
changed four times during the 
forty weeks of the Fair so that 
fresh blooms will be in place before 
the previous planting withers. 

Enough parking space to ac- 
commodate an estimated 20 per 
cent of the Fair visitors has been 
apportioned on the west or ex- 
posed side of the Island, facing 
Aleatraz and the Golden Gate. At 
the moment, this parking area is 
shared with several thousand frus- 
trated sea gulls who roost there 
resentfully now that the ferry boat 
service across the bay with its ac- 
companying restaurants has been 
abolished. The resumption of ferry 
service from San Francisco and 
from the Oakland mole to the 
Island, by which 80 per cent of 
the Fair visitors must necessarily 
be accommodated, may cheer the 
gulls somewhat, especially if the 
mammoth National Cash Register 
on the grounds which rings up the 
attendance tallies enough picnic 
lunches to keep them in their 
former fancy style. An unusual 
feature of the Fair, incidentally, is 
the large picnic ground sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers. 

Of the completed exhibits, Du 
Pont’s “Wonder World of Chem- 
istry” showing both synthetic silk 
stockings and perfume emerging 
from a lump of coal, Neoprene, 
the man-made rubber, Pest Con- 
trol, refrigerants, rayons, cello- 
phane, Lucite, and cellulose plas- 
tics evolving from their chemical 
sources is a day’s entertainment in 
itself. Libby, McNeill and Libby’s 
Steamboat, Tony Sarg’s decora- 
tions on the National Biscuit Com- 
pany’s exhibit, and Armour’s white 
and green modern house sur- 
rounded by decorative trees are 
also effective and interesting. 
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Help Someone Succeed 


BY SENDING US HIS NAME 





Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 
do this: 

Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value oh sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 





To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 





The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 
Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


———— 


Insurance Company of NewYork 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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THE SALES MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


Dartnell’s fact-laden Handbook for sales executives— 
representing more than twenty years of research work 
—has been revised, augmented with post-depression 
data, and entirely revamped. 


A THOUSAND PAGES OF SELLING EXPERIENCE 


New Trends in Marketing 
Marketing Policies 


7. Routing Salesmen 

. Supervision of Salesmen 
Unfair Competition . Salesmen’s Expense Control 
Prices and Discounts . Contests and Campaigns 
Special Sales Inducements . Sales Bulletins and Publi 
Market Determination 2. Conferences and Conventions 
- Sales Budgeting - Sales Forms and Contracts 

- Sales Organization 4. The Advertising Appropriation 
- Compensation of Sales Executives 25. Advertising Agencies 

. Securing Salesmen 26. Advertising Media 

- Selecting Salesmen - Mailing Lists 

- Sal *s Comp i . Sales Promotional Literature 
- Compensation of Branch Managers . Sales Correspondence 

. Training Salesmen - Collection Methods 

- Salesmen’s Quotas . Selling in Canada 

. Sales Leads and Inquiries 2. Export Selling 
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Bound in sheepskin, gold edges and printed on thin paper; a beautiful and invaluable 
guide to better sales results. $6.50 on approval. 


Special Offer to AMERICAN BUSINESS Readers 


We will send, on approval, this Sales Manager’s Handbook, 
bound in full leather, gold edges, for $7.50; special leather- 
ette library edition, $6.50. FREE: Your name gold 
stamped on cover of your Handbook if check accompanies 


your order. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 

















CARNATION SAVED $3,722! When a Company 


| 


Auto-typists Answer 
Inquiries—Type Sales 
Letters at Fraction 
Of Their Former Cost 


The Carnation Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, writes us as follows: 


We purchased four Auto-typists a little over three years ago and these machines 
have been in constant use since that time with entire satisfaction. These machines 
answer inquiries received from day to day by our advertising department and get 
out general mailings of sales letters several times each year. 
Before purchasing these machines we made a very accurate check-up on the cost 
of producing these letters and as a result we are in a position to know what our 
savings have been. Our estimated savings on the production of the above-men- 
tioned letters during a period of twelve months was $3,722.13. On the basis of the 
above figures you will find that these machines paid for themselves in less than 
one year’s time. 
You, too, can make substantial savings with the installation of one or more 
Auto-typists. Users write that one machine saves them $500 per year, two 
Auto-typists save $1,500, and a full battery as much as $4,000 annually. 
Auto-typist users include every size and type of business firms from small 
retailers to such national leaders as Chevrolet Motors, Montgomery Ward, 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Auto-typists produce individually typed, and personalized, sales letters, 
collection letters, and promotional letters of every description. Supplement 
your present sales program with these effective and inexpensive personal 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
Chicago New York City London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 


| would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Name 
Company. . 
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Lives Right 


M** people have been critical 
of business because ther 
seemed to be a mystery about it 
which they did not understand. As 
a result of this lack of understand 
ing, or misunderstanding, employ 
ment and payrolls were diminished 
and this has been of much worry. 

Father’s pay check is the incom 
of what we'll call Home, Incorpo 
rated. Mother is the purchasing 
agent and general manager. She 
looks after the housekeeping and 
buys the raw materials for th 
family table. These materials shy 
converts on the kitchen range into 
appetizing meals, just like we, in 
the steel industry, convert iron or 
into iron and steel sheets. 

Usually mother is also treas 
urer of Home, Incorporated. Her 
greatest ambition, after paying 
the rent, the butcher, the mer- 
chant, and the grocer, is to have 
something left over for a rainy 
day. That is the ambition of every 
business, too. 

Father is the income producer 
for the Home. He sells his services 
—his labor to an employer just as 
we sell iron and steel sheets. 

Father and mother jointly have 
a personnel problem, too—of in- 
stilling into the children a spirit 
of honesty, consideration, respon- 
sibility and mutual helpfulness, 
and of adjusting those little spats 
which arise in families. 

The complex task of adjusting 
and handling the human relations 
of an industrial organization so 
there will be friendliness, harmony, 
and cooperation requires the sam 
tact and understanding. 

It is the same with business. Th: 
company that lives right—the 
company that deals fairly with its 
employees, its customers, stock- 
holders, and the communities in 
which its plants are located- 
that company will have the con 
fidence and respect of everyone. 

Cuartes R. Hoox 
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Before You “Fire” Employees 


. Require the person who wants the discharge to sub- 
mit written reasons to a responsible executive or 


committee. 


2. Have the employee’s service record carefully studied 
by the personnel manager or general manager. 


. Be sure that the discharge is just and fair, and not 
because of personal prejudice, too brief a trial, reli- 
gious or political affiliations, or company politics. 


. Be doubly sure that he or she is not being discharged 
to cover up some other person’s inefficiency, to make 
room for friends or relatives, or because the employee 


“knows too much.” 


Tabulation Shows How Taxes 
Eat Up Wage Payments 


Jewel Tea Company paid in 
1932 a total of $248,457 for 
taxes, or an average of $87.57 
per employee. In other words, 
every employee had to earn, 
not only enough to pay his or 
her own salary, plus a fair 
profit for the company, but 
$87.57 per year. This money, 
while it was paid out by the 
company, was actually earned 
by each employee. 

But that is only the begin- 
ning, the figure has been jump- 
ing every year, until in 1938, 
according to a tabulation just 


released by the company, the 
average tax cost last year, for 
each person employed by Jew- 
el, amounted to $298.22, the 
total for the company being 
$1,100,415, or an increase of 
$210.65 per employee. 

No wonder wages have not 
increased very much in these 
years, when we consider that 
an employee must earn $210.65 
more each year just to pay his 
or her share of the increased 
taxes which have been imposed 
by federal, state, and munici- 
pal governments. 


M. I. T. to Train Men for 
Human Side of Business 


Ten young industrial execu- 
tives, between the ages of 25 
and 35 years, are being sought 
by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for a special course 
of training in the human prob- 
lems of business. 

These young men must be 
college graduates with high 
academic records in science or 
engineering, and must have had 
at least five years of industrial 
experience, part of it in execu- 
tive capacity. 

Applicants will be selected 
on a competitive basis and the 
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winners will receive fellowships 
up to $2,750 for married men 
and $1,750 for single men. Ap- 
plications must be made by 
March 25, 1939. 

These fellowships have been 
made possible by a grant of 
$32,500 from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation of New 
York. This foundation was es- 
tablished in December 1937 by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of the board of General Motors 
Corporation, when he gave 
$10,000,000 to endow economic 
research. 
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Gold Watches and Certificates 
Honor Twenty-Five Year Men 


Macwhyte Company, widely- 
known’ wire-rope manufac- 
turers of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
recently held its annual family 
party, including a_ three-day 
conference of the salesmen from 
different parts of the country. 

At this party employees 
who have completed twenty-five 
years of service with the com- 
pany were awarded _ gold 
watches and Certificates of 
Service in appreciation of 
“twenty-five years of service 
and cooperation.” The certifi- 
cates are suitable for framing 
and were earned by twenty 
men, this year, including the 
chairman and president. 

In addition to the company’s 
salesmen who attended the 
party, there were a number of 


stockholders, some of whom 
traveled considerable distances 
to be present. At the meeting 
H. E. Sawyer, vice president 
and treasurer, read the annual 
report of the company to its 
stockholders and employees. He 
showed in detail, by charts, the 
progress of the company’s 
activities, production and sales, 
and explained to the employees 
in the office as well as factory, 
“what became of our earn- 
ings.” 

Macwhyte Company oper- 
ates a profit-sharing plan which 
called for four bonus distribu- 
tions to employees during 1938. 
Other speakers were George S. 
Whyte, chairman of the board, 
and Jessel S. Whyte, president 
and general manager. 


What Safety Work Means to 
N. & W. Employees 


In 1912 there were 61 Nor- 
folk and Western employees 
killed on duty, and 2,614 in- 
jured, or about 40 casualties 
per 1,000,000 man-hours of 
work. In 1938 the figures were 
only 9 men killed, and 141 in- 
jured, or less than 4 casualties 
per 1,000,000 man-hours of 


work performed by employees. 

There has been a general im- 
provement ever since safety 
work started and the tendency 
has been toward fewer acci- 
dents each year, but in some 
years ground has been lost, 
showing that safety work must 
be continued vigorously. 
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Zim’s Ten Commandments 
For Sales Managers 


1. Instill confidence by treating the salesman as a 
partner. 

2. Give him concretely the type of information he can 
best employ. 

3. Suggest, don’t order, that he try improvements. 

4. Give him case histories of others to consider. 


5. Listen to his complete reports—don’t jump to 
conclusions. 


6. Encourage initiative. The new experiences are gen- 


erally developed in the field. 


7. Open doors for the salesman by judicious advertis- 
ing in advance of his calls. 


8. Visit the customer only with the salesman present. 


9. Don’t be too critical of small differences in expense 
accounts—they generally strike an average. 

10. Be the salesman’s best personal friend—it pays 
good dividends.—P. B. ZimmMeRMAn, vice president, 
Grace and Bement, Inc. 
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What It Costs to 
To Treat Visitors 


More than twenty years ago 
a certain young salesman called 
on a shoe factory owner in Chi- 
cago, attempting to sell him ad- 
vertising space. The young 
salesman was pushed around, 
yelled at, and subjected to 
various discourtesies. 

This shoe factory operates 
many retail stores in Chicago 
today. But that young salesman 
writes, “Until my feet went 
haywire and I began buying 
Dr. Locke’s shoes, I took great 
delight in buying Milwaukee- 
made shoes, although I earned 
my living in Chicago. The shoe 
factory owner who pushed me 
around is dead and gone, but 
his business lives on—without 
my patronage. I think I have 
averaged buying two pairs of 


Forget How 


shoes a year for twenty years; 
that’s forty pairs, at an aver- 
age price of at least nine dol- 
lars. Figuring that out the to 
comes to $360. 

“If that shoe manufacturer 
made just one enemy a day, and 
I think he did for his place wa 
notorious for ill treatment 
salesmen, every day in a year 
he threw away at least $108,000 
in future, potential busin 
Or, to put it another way, if | 
made one friend a day, wh 
would buy his shoes for 
many years as I have refu 
to buy them, he would have in- 
creased his gross volume 
least $108,000. And besides that, 
he would have had more fu 
out of life.” In place of m 
enemies he would have frie: 


Report Shows How Stockholders 
And Employees Are Paid 


Western Electric’s annual re- 
port to stockholders shows that 
employees of the company re- 
ceive 39 cents out of every 
dollar the company takes in. 
This is equal to 91 per cent of 
the company’s income remain- 
ing after payment of materials, 
services, and fixed charges. 

Fixed charges take up 7 
cents out of every dollar, while 
material and services require 
50 cents. This leaves but 4 
cents out of every dollar of in- 
come for the stockholders. 

In a_ tabulation Western 
Electric shows the company’s 
records of sales, earnings, and 
return on investment for twenty 
years. Except 1932, 1933, and 
1934 the company has earned a 
profit each year. The highest 
return on investment occurred 
in 1928 and 1929, when it was 
10.5 and 11 per cent. The low- 
est, except, of course, for the 
years when losses were sus- 
tained, was 1.9 per cent in 1935. 
The average for twenty years 
is 4.7 per cent. 


NCR Open House 


In response to almost daily 
requests for permission to visit 
the factories, National Cash 
Register Company officials have 
decided to issue a series of in- 
vitations to friends and rela- 
tives of factory employees. 
These invitations will announce 


Western Electric’s employee 
relations principles, adopted in 
1924 are: 

To pay employees adequately 
for services rendered; 

To maintain reasonable hours 
of work and safe working con- 
ditions; 

To provide continuous em 
ployment consistent with busi- 
ness conditions; 

To place employees in the 
kind of work best suited to 
their abilities; 

To help each individual to 
progress in the company’s serv- 
ice; 

To aid employees in times of 
need; 

To 

To 
letic, 
ties ; 

To 


encourage thrift; 
cooperate in social, ath- 
and recreational activi- 


accord each employee the 
right to discuss freely with 
executives matters concerning 
his or her welfare or the com- 
pany’s interest; 

To carry on the daily work 
in a spirit of friendliness. 


Programs 


the day scheduled for the trip 
through the factory. After the 
trip through the plant guests 
will be conducted to the famed 
NCR auditorium to enjoy : 
program of music and colore 
slides, and then to the <« 


ployees’ dining room. 


4 
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This Hotel Tells Customers Where 
Their Money Goes 





SOME 1938 FACTS AND FIGURES 
During the past year the Allerton Hotel: 


Had real estate and personal property taxes and paid city 
licenses and permit fees totaling $41,050.21, 


Paid wages and salaries of $142,429.78, 


Had telephone bills for switchboard, trunk lines, extension 
phones, and calls totaling $17,173.68, 


Bought fuel, electricity, gas and water, totaling $29,758.47, 


Purchased guest room furnishings and supplies, including 
linens, towels, soaps, curtains, etc., of $43,233.91, 


Hed premiums for fire, liability, workmen's compensation and 
ther insurance in amount of $5,175.30, 


Hed social security taxes for unemployment compensation and 


1d age retirement of $7,496.87. 


e above operating costs, total - $286,318.22, or, 


$347.05 - for each available guest room in the 
hotel, whether occupied or unoccupied. 


nfortunately, they-do not include depreciation, any return on 
e investment, or general expenses as advertising, auditing, 
ank exchange, and other general items. 


January 15, 1939 


Ken Williams, 


Managing Director. 





To acquaint its guests with 
the expenditures and operating 
costs of a hotel, the Allerton 
Hotel, a Harding-managed 
hotel, Chicago, displayed a com- 
pilation of expenses for the 
past year. On a large display 
card, representing the hotel sta- 
tionery, placed in the lobby 
where all the guests would see 
it, were enumerated the taxes 
paid, the telephone bills, wages, 
utilities, furnishings, and insur- 
ance expenses. At the bottom of 


the report the average cost per 
room for the last year was com- 
puted from the totaled ex- 
penses. 

The hotel was proud to an- 
nounce that it had paid its bills, 
amounting to $286,318.22, and 
in that way had contributed its 
part in generating business. 
The executives believe that by 
telling its customers how the 
business is conducted, more 
confidence in the organization 
will be created. 


Gradual Payments Bring Control 
Of Company to Employees 


More than one-half the stock 
of the Pilgrim Laundry, with 
assets of $1,800,000, is now 
owned by 400 young women 
and 100 men employees of the 
company. 

James E. Dann, president of 
the company, told them at a 
recent meeting of the stock- 
holders that, as a result of 
progressive purchases of stock 
during the past eight years, the 
employees own the controlling 
interest in the company. He 
said, in his talk, “I now own 
less than half the interest I 
once had in the business. We 
have never discharged any one 
because he or she had grown 
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old and could no longer do so 
much work as formerly. But if 
you decide to save money that 
way, I am sure I would be the 
first one let out.” 

Instead of discharging Mr. 
Dann, the employees unani- 
mously elected him president 
again. The company was a 
pioneer in many humanitarian 
policies, including the forty- 
four-hour-a-week rule, _ insti- 
tuted at a time when laundry 
workers were accustomed to 
much longer hours. There is a 
two-week vacation with pay for 
every employee each year, 
eight-week sick leave benefit 
annually. 


More than fifty direct and indirect stockholders of Monsanto in 


Cincinnati were interviewed for the company’s monthly magazine 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Studies Stockholders 


In an effort to show how 
business, insurance, public wel- 
fare, charity, educational insti- 
tutions, are inter-related and, 
in many respects, dependent 
upon one another, Monsanto 
Chemical Company has made a 
careful study of its stockhold- 
ers, with an _ especially illu- 
minating report on the com- 
pany’s stockholders in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

More than forty pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, of one issue 
of the Monsanto Magazine 
(January) were devoted to this 
study. It was found that 4,300 
men, and 4,048 women own 
stock, as well as 3,000 widows 
and minor children; 170,000 in- 
vestors in investment trusts 
own a part of Monsanto, and 
25,000,000 life and fire insur- 
ance policyholders own an- 
other part of the company. 
More than 80,000 university 
students are also interested in 
the company because 42 col- 
leges and universities are also 
part owners. 

But that is not all, 121 charit- 
able, educational, and _histori- 
cal societies own shares in 
Monsanto, as well as 72 in- 
surance companies. Another 
interesting fact brought out 
in the study is that no one 
person owns an appreciable 
percentage of the total stock 
outstanding. Edgar M. Queeny, 
son of the founder of the com- 
pany and a large stockholder, 
while controlling through trusts 
as much as 8 per cent of all 
the stock outstanding, actually 


owns but 3.4 per cent of the 
total stock outstanding. The 
next largest stockholder owns 
but 1.47 per cent of the total. 

The great majority of the 
stockholders owns less than 25 
shares; 2,066 men own from 1 
to 25 shares, 1,186 men own 
from 26 to 100 shares, and 532 
own from 101 to 500 shares, 
while only 106 own more than 
500 shares. Of the women 
stockholders 2,026 own less than 
25 shares and 1,249 less than 
100 shares, 532 own 101 to 500 
shares, and 55 own more than 
500 shares. 

Photographs and brief 
sketches of fifty or more stock- 
holders, all Cincinnatians inter- 
ested in Monsanto either 
through direct ownership of 
stock, ownership of insurance 
policies in companies which 
own Monsanto stock, or mem- 
bers of investment trust groups 
which have invested money in 
Monsanto, are included in the 
issue of the magazine. 

Perhaps no other exhibit has 
so successfully proved the 
interdependence of business, 
science, art, education, charity, 
and insurance as this story of 
Monsanto stockholders. It shows 
that what hurts business also 
damages our schools, imperils 
the soundness of the insurance 
companies with which we have 
entrusted so much of our earn- 
ings, reduces the income of 
charitable trusts, hospitals, in- 
stitutes, and organizations for 
research and scientific investi- 
gation to aid mankind. 
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The Man in the Bungalow 
Really Owns Business 


“Why don’t they reduce my 
taxes and make these big cor- 
porations, the fellows who own 
the skyscrapers and the ten- 
thousand - dollar - a - front - foot 
land down town pay more 
taxes?” says the man in the 
little bungalow. 

What he forgets is that he is 
the fellow who owns those big 
businesses—the railroads, the 


great skyscrapers, the big office ' 


buildings, the public service 
corporations, and the vast in- 
ternational business and indus- 
trial corporations. 

“But I don’t own a share of 
stock in any of them,” says the 
man in the little white bunga- 
low at the edge of town. 

Well, suppose we check up 
a little on this fellow in the 
little white bungalow. He has a 
boy who is just ready to gradu- 
ate from university, and a 
daughter who is a junior at 
a girl’s college. 

First, both those children 
were born in a hospital, de- 
pendent for much of its income 
on several endowments. These 
endowments are in the form of 
down town real estate, rail- 
road bonds, and mortgages on 
skyscrapers. When he got the 
bill from the _ hospital he 
thought it was pretty high, but 
his bill would have been 25 per 
cent higher had it not been for 
those endowments. 

Although he doesn’t stop to 
think, if his taxes were lower 
and the difference made up 
by overtaxing the public utili- 
ties, his light, power, and gas 


bills would be higher. So he 
has a direct interest in those 
big companies. And he has 
three insurance policies. The 
insurance companies have in- 
vested the money with which 
he has trusted them in rail- 
road, public utility, and corpo- 
ration bonds; actually the in- 
surance companies to which he 
makes three annual payments 
own several of the biggest 
buildings in his city, because 
the owners couldn’t meet the 
bond interest and the insurance 
companies had to take them 
over; if he and his neighbors 
insist on overtaxing those big 
buildings, the insurance com- 
panies may lose his money 
which they have invested for 
him in those buildings. 

This same fellow who lives 
in the little white bungalow has 
been saving his money care- 
fully; he has_ selected the 
strongest bank in town for his 
savings. That bank also owns 
some bonds of those big down 
town buildings and large cor- 
porations; perhaps some of the 
very money he has put into 
the bank has gone for such in- 
vestments; or perhaps it has 
been invested in railroad bonds, 
or public utility bonds. So, it 
is evident, that although he 
may not realize it, the man in 
the little white bungalow and 
several million of his neighbors 
and fellow citizens really own 
business—the insurance com- 
panies, the banks, railroads, and 
utilities, as well. as the mines, 
farms, orchards, and vineyards. 


Rolling Mill Employees Build Own 
Garden-Home Community 


Sixty employees of Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, have banded 
together to form a_ building 
company known as Operative 
Homestead Builders, Inc. This 
company buys the land, arranges 
with contractors to erect homes, 
builds streets, water and sewer- 
age systems, and other neces- 
sary improvements and con- 
veniences. Only employees who 
purchase a home and an acre of 
ground in the community can 
become stockholders of the 
company. 

When the homes are com- 
pleted, the building company 
will be dissolved and the stock- 
holders will be paid book value 
for the stock, including profit 
made by the building company. 
Each purchaser can then use 
the profit he receives to make 
part of his down payment on 
the home when he applies for 
an F.H.A. loan on his home- 
stead. 

The purpose of the activity is 
to provide for the employees of 
the company suitable homes, 
which with the space set aside 
for home gardens will enable 
each employee to reduce the 
cost of living by raising his own 
vegetables, fruit, and poultry. 

Fifteen state universities 
were consulted and a thorough 
study of the work done by the 
Department of Agriculture was 
made to determine the type of 
soil and the amount of ground 
best suited to the need for the 
average family of five. Re- 
search showed that any acre of 


Business and Its Responsibilities 


USINESS has always had the task of fitting itself to the pattern of public desires, which 
has lately come to be called public relations. The first thing in this program is to have 
the management of the business write out a statement of policy. This is equivalent to saying 
to the public: “We should like to serve you and we offer you the following contract which we 
think would be fair to all concerned and mutually profitable.” No one can write such a docu- 


ment without thinking over the company’s responsibilities to the public, as a purveyor of 


good garden soil was enough 
to raise, during spare time, all 
the fruit, vegetables, and poul- 
try needed for a family of five; 
larger plots were found to be 
too much of a burden for spare- 
time workers. In selecting the 
site of the village, Ohio State 
University staff members co- 
operated by testing the fertility 
of the soil, and the Ohio De- 
partment of Health and Fed- 
eral Housing officials also help- 
ed in guiding the project. Each 
home owner will become a 
member of the community asso- 
ciation which will formulate 
and enforce the rules and re- 
strictions for the community. 
Charles R. Hook, president 
of the company, in commenting 
on the project said, “The idea 
of a garden village was sug- 
gested by our own employees. 
We are cooperating with them, 
just as we do in all other activi- 
ties, to help them get the best 
homes possible at the lowest 
cost. We have observed that 
when men live in the country 
they are far more secure and 
independent, and are not so 
seriously affected by the peaks 
and valleys of business. More- 
over, they can give their fami- 
lies more of the comforts and 
conveniences of life over a 
period of time. Of course, not 
all employees want to live in 
the country. That is a matter of 
personal preference. But we 
want to help those of our men 
who are interested in reducing 
their cost of living and increas- 
ing security of their families.” 


goods or services, as an employer, as a taxpayer, perhaps as a trustee of the public’s invest- 


ment, and so forth. Artuur W. Pace, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Systems to Simplify Inventory 


Accounting 


(Continued from page 27) 


of the “mathematics of manage- 
ment” will assist in selecting an 
adequate procedure, and might 
be stated to mean the prin- 
ciple by which a means is selected, 
the cost of which is reasonable in 
keeping with the end. Let the 
value of the anticipated objective 
or potential goal determine the 
cost of accomplishment. This is a 
simple but often-forgotten truth. 

The two methods of controlling 
ingredient material and supplies 
are: 

1. Charge all materials and 
supplies direct to expense (par- 
ticularly in low material cost in- 
dustries) and establish standard 
material quantities and cost for 
each order. Production orders will 
pass through the materials store- 
room and the necessary materials 
will be issued against the order 
without requisition. The produc- 
tion orders serve as requisitions. 
The materials are kept in a store- 
room and thus physical control is 
exercised. At least once each year 
a physical count is taken. At the 
end of each accounting year, “cost 
of manufacturing” or “cost of 
sales” is credited for the materials 
on hand and “materials inventory” 
is charged. This is for statement 
purpose only. The stores clerk will 
maintain a simple record of pur- 
chase receipts, price, and total 
cost. The budget estimate of sales 
and manufacturing will determine 
the purchasing program. The pro- 
duction orders will furnish a gauge 
of materials used so that a book 
inventory can be computed in order 
to check waste or leakage in ma- 
terials actually used. This system 
is simple and effective where con- 
ditions are such that its use is 
warranted. 

2. Charge all materials to an 
inventory control account (asset) 
and issue the materials only on 
requisition. Accurately detailed 
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stores’ records are maintained. The | 


requisitions are priced and then 
charged to manufacturing expense 
and credited against inventory. For 
high material cost industries and 
for materials, the nature of which 
makes them subject to theft; mis- 
appropriation, or careless han- 
dling, this system is advisable. If 
the estimated cost of maintaining 
this system is less than the possible 
loss because of inadequate control, 
there is a case for such detail. 


A perpetual inventory may be | 
kept where all receipts and dis- | 


bursements are posted to a detailed 
record for each kind of material. 
Periodically, the actual inventory 
is adjusted to the book inventory 


and wide differences are investi- | 


gated. Bear in mind, however, a 
perpetual inventory, regardless of 
how detailed and costly, is no 
guarantee that materials will not 
disappear. All it does is point out 
more accurately the degree of dif- 
ference. Because of that fact, per- 
petual inventory systems are being 
looked at objectively and costs are 
being questioned, particularly as 
regards the materials and supplies. 

An alternative is to record pur- 
chases only, quantity, and price, 
for the purpose of pricing requisi- 
tions. The requisitions are not 
recorded on the detailed record, 
but totaled monthly and charged 
to manufacturing cost and credited 
against the inventory. The actual 
physical inventory can be priced 
and extended, and the control in- 
ventory account adjusted. 

If a purchasing program is de- 
veloped, based on the budget of 
sales and production, the stock 
record should reflect the correct- 
ness of the program. The requisi- 
tions should be analyzed in order 
to develop “unit quantities of ma- 
terial per production order.” Un- 
less purchases of material are care- 
fully watched and _ coordinated 
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To Friends of Jim Mangan 


Remember "You Can Do Any-— 
thing" and "Thoughts on 
Salesmanship"? Well, Jim 
has written a brand new 
book and it's just off the 
press. 


No executive will want to 
miss this new book because 
it hits the nail on the 
head of one of the biggest 
personal problems in busi- 
ness — The Knack of Sell- 
ing Yourself. 


For sheer common sense, 
for entertainment par ex- 
cellence, Jim's new book 
rings the bell! Pick it 
up and you won't want to 
lay it down until you have 
read the last word on the 
last page. 


Written in Jim's streanm- 
lined style, packed with 
suggestions of things to 
do about selling yourself. 
Send a letter today to The 
Dartnell Corporation at 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue ask— 
ing for a copy to be sent 
on approval. 


256 Pages. Size 514 by 8% 


Designed under the personal - 
supervision of the author 


THE KNACK 
OF 


SELLING 
YOURSELF 


Sent on Approval 
$2.50 
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with the production schedule, the 
inventory will decrease below 
“working stock” level or increase 
beyond “working capital” level. 

Usually equipment used in 
manufacture is charged to the 
capital asset account in the ledger, 
supported by a detailed subsidiary 
record for each major piece. The 
detailed supporting record will in- 
dicate the date of purchase, the 
price, the vendor, adequate iden- 
tifying description, detail of de- 
preciation charges, and usually a 
record of maintenance and repair 
expense. 

Minor tools and accessories used 
in connection with the equipment 
are an expense item. All pur- 
chases of such items should be 
charged to expense and there ends 
the accounting treatment. 

Controlling expenses means con- 
trolling quantities. Again, it is 
recommended that tools and acces- 
sories be placed in a central store- 
room under direct supervision of a 
clerk. These tools should be issued 
only on properly approved req- 


uisitions. Some companies require 
that broken tools be returned be- 
fore new tools are issued. An 
analysis of the requisitions will in- 
dicate the frequency of use and 
replacement. 

It has been pointed out before, 
and it is again emphasized, that 
the budget reports provide a check 
on the quantities of materials, sup 
plies, tools, and accessories used 
in production, but the budget will 
not measure the efficiency of the 
purchasing and stores department 
If material becomes obsolete and 
the storeroom is overstocked, it 
indicates a poor correlation of th: 
operating and accounting depart 
ments. Some evidence of how the 
materials are being ordered out is 
required—the requisition. Som 
estimated plan of purchase is 
necessary—the budget. Some idea 
of how much should be used during 
a period is helpful — standard 
ratios or costs. Some check on the 
indicated book control and actual 
results must be made—physical in- 
ventory. 





Model T to the Rescue—of G. M. 


NE of the volunteer spies for 

American Business who is 
temporarily sojourning ’neath the 
sunny skies of Florida, relays a 
report to us, the accuracy of which 
we have no reason to doubt, but 
which, in the interest of candor we 
cannot vouch for as an eye-wit- 
ness. (Even though it may not be 
true it is a good story.) Hence if 
it is later denied, we will have to 
rely on the answer, “It came to 
us from sources we deemed reliable 
and trustworthy.” 

Here is the yarn. As most 
readers know, General Motors has 
been operating a traveling exhibit 
of the corporation’s products. 
This exhibit travels by motor 
caravan and utilizes circus tents 
for exhibit halls. Some of the mem- 
bers of the canvas crew were form- 
erly circus workingmen. 


Recently, when the caravan 
reached a certain city in southern 
Florida, the exhibit lot was found 
to be on coral formation, hard and 
tough on the stake drivers. After 
repeated efforts to drive wooden 
stakes in this formation, some 
member of the crew decided that 
wooden stakes could never be suc- 
cessfully used. 

For many years axles from dis- 
carded Model T Fords have been 
used as tent stakes for circuses, 
carnivals, and other outdoor 
amusements. When the General 
Motors crew found it impossible to 
use wooden stakes, they sent out 
for, and obtained, a supply of old 
Model T Ford axles, quickly drov« 
them into the hard ground, guyed 
out the tent, and the General 
Motors show was ready to go o1 
—with benefit of Ford axles. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Mister Sprague Weeps for the 


Good Old Days 


(Continued from page 21) 


in his father’s small grocery store, 
associates with girls who demand 
that he drive a high-powered sport 
roadster which, obviously, cannot 
be purchased or supported by a 
seven-dollar-a-week salary. Thus, 
according to Mr. Sprague, there 
should be no attempt to sell auto- 
mobiles since such wicked activities 
arouse criminal instincts in the 
young. As a matter of fact, he 
even proves his fantastic theory 
by citing the sad case of young 
Victor Ginsburg, who knocked off 
a filling station attendant or a 
grocery store clerk to get money 
to buy a high-powered car. It was 
doubtless all right for Mr. 
Sprague to sell diamonds in his 
day. Selling diamonds might 
arouse envy but the diamond syn- 
dicate didn’t have quotas or push 
its wares with devilish advertis- 
ing showing pictures of good look- 
ing gals in bathing suits. 

All in all, if the book weren’t so 
funny it would be sad. The lead- 
ing preacher of the town associates 
with business men who drink red 
likker at their luncheon club meet- 
ings; the banker goes haywire; the 
granddaughter of the town’s lead- 
ing factory owner becomes a road- 
house habitue; the branch man- 
ager for a truck company stages 
a mock marriage at a luncheon 
club fashion show so he can seduce 
his innocent little secretary; the 
town’s best known people take up 
cussing, both plain and fancy. All 
because of chain stores, national 
advertising, preachers in chambers 
of commerce, and sales managers 
who open meetings with prayers. 

Almost any man with a sense of 
humor will cheerfully admit that 
some of the antics of the luncheon 
clubbers have, at times, been drip- 
pingly sentimental ; they have been 
rather silly, but to a man of 
Mr. Sprague’s intolerance for the 
good-humored playfulness of Am- 
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erican business men, they are 
sinister and wicked. For his 
groundless fears, we rank him 
with Congressman Fish and Mrs. 
Dilling; while they see sinister 
reds lurking behind every lamp 
post, Mr. Sprague sees a sinister 
sales manager, branch manager, or 
chain store owner plotting behind 
every desk. 

The high water mark of im- 
probability in the book is reached 
when an advertising man, with a 
flair for religious palaver wins the 
account of the leading manufac- 
turer, who is religiously inclined 
himself, by producing a little black 
book and declaring, before the 
board of directors, that he runs 
his business on the principles of 
the New Testament. During a 
speech he draws from his coat 
pocket a copy of a little black 
book, supposedly the New Testa- 
ment. That evening Peter Kent, 
the jeweler who tells this sad story, 
learns from the second-hand book 
dealer that the advertising man 
had sought to buy a New Testa- 
ment that day in his store; there 
being none in stock he took a copy 
of Pitman’s Shorthand, and with 
it fooled the directors of a big 
cutlery works into giving him the 
advertising account they had put- 
tered with for weeks and weeks. 

And that, gentlemen, is Mr. 
Sprague’s naive conception of 
modern business. By all means read 
the book. It makes us feel that 
business is not as bad as we 
may have thought, for if the things 
he points out as being wrong with 
business are the worst he can find, 
then business is going to be all 
right for a long time after the 
book is forgotten. Doubleday- 
Doran published it, and the price 
is only $2.50. P. S. One man who 
read the book says it is only a 
joke, and should not be taken 
seriously. 











New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 





Here is the 
fastestSystem 
ever devised 
to make accurate payroll calculations, 


now becoming so complex. 
Example: Employee works 49! hours in 
a work week, rate 67!% cents per hour 


over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 

The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 
Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 
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3467 North Clark St. 
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DEST MONTH ;, BUSHES 


APRIL: SPECIAL EVENTS 








April Fool’s Day. Conservation Week, April 1-7. 
First railroad in the U. S. begun, 1826. 


Patm Sunpay. National Baseball Week, April 2-9. 
Birthday of Hans Christian Andersen (1805). 


Birthday of Washington Irving (1783). 


S. Flag adopted by Congress, 1818. Passover 
First day. 
Birthday of Swinburne (1837). Passover—Second 


day. 


Army Day. U. S. entered the World War, 1917. 
Peary discovered the North Pole, 1909. Washing- 
ton elected first president of the U. S., 1789. 


Goop Frinay. Birthday of William Wordsworth 
(1770). 


End of Lent. Louisiana joined the Union, 1812. 


Easter Sunpay. LaSalle reached mouth of the 
Mississippi, 1682. 


National Foot Health Week begins. 
abdicated, 1814. 


Birthday of Charles Evans Hughes (1862). Pass- 
over—Last day. 


Napoleon 


, World Bridge Olympics held throughout the coun- 
try. Union Jack made English national flag, 1606. 
Birthday of Henry Clay (1777). 


eae | of Thomas Jefferson, 3rd President of 
* the U.S. (1743). 


First anti-slavery society formed in the U. S. by 
Quakers, 1775. Abraham Lincolnassassinated, 1865. 


First railroad reached the Mississippi, 1857. 
American and Canadian Sportsmen’s Show, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (April 15-23) 


, National Garden Week, April 16-22. 


American Toy Fair, N. Y. C., April 17-29. Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 17-23. 


Paul Revere made his famous ride, 1775. San 


Francisco fire, 1906. 
Patriot’s Day in Maine and Massachusetts. 


New York adopted constitution, 1777. 


, Spanish-American War began, 1898. 


Contract signed transferring Panama Canal to the 
U.S., 1904. Birthday of J. Sterling Morton, found- 
er of Arbor Day (1832). 


National Fisherman’s Week, April 23-30. Birth- 
day of James Buchanan, 15th President (1791) 
and William Shakespeare (1564). 


Vanderbilt Trophy Bridge Tournament x" N.Y. 
April 24-29. Act of Congress removed U.S. Gov 
ernment to Washington, D. C., 1800. 


First round-the-world telephone conversation, 
1935. Birthday of Oliver Cromwell (1599). 


Confederate Memorial Day in Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia and “pede 


Birthday of U. S. Grant, 18th President (1822 
Morse, inventor ‘of telegraphy (1791), and Audu- 
bon, naturalist (1780). 


Birthday of James Monroe, 5th President (1758). 
Maryland ratified the Constitution, 1788. 


National Golf Week starts. Pacific Fleet arrives a! 
N. Y. World’s Fair. Birthday of the Duke of 
Wellington (1769). 


New York Wor p’s Farr official opening. Day- 
LIGHT SAVING begins. National Better Homes 
Week, April 30-May 6. National Baby Week, 
April 30-May 6. 150th anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration in N. Y. C. of George Washington as First 
President of the U. S. (1789). Louisiana purchase 
made, 1803. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


5- 6 
16 

3- 7 
17-20 


17-19 
26-28 


25-28 
19-22 
30- 2 


12-13 
17-19 


14-15 
16-20 
17 
16 


American Assoc. Health and Physical Education, Spokane 

American Ceramic Society, Chicago. (Week of April 16) 

American Chemical Society, Baltimore 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Assoc.—Semi-annual con- 
vention, with the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ annual con 
vention, New Orleans 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, N. Y. C. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
Open Hearth Committee, Cleveland 

American Newspaper Publishers Assoc., N. Y. C. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, Chattanooga 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Student Meeting, 
Cleveland 

American Zinc Institute, St. Louis 

Associated Business Papers, Hot Springs, Va 

Assoc. of American Railroads Safety Section—Northwest 
Region, Saint Paul 

Assoc. of Future Farmers of America, Corvallis, Ore. 

Bankers Assoc. of Foreign Trade, French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Bureau of Advertising—Annual dinner, N. Y. C. 

Congress of Industry of Eleven Western States, Los Angeles 

National Assoc. of Insurance Agents, Hollywood Beach, Fla. 
(Semi-annual meeting) 

National Automobile Dealers Assoc., San Francisco 

National Bowling Assoc., Cleveland (April 8-9, 15-16) 

National Council of American Shipbuilders, N. Y. C. 

National Newspaper Promotion Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Petroleum Assoc., Cleveland 

National Restaurant Assoc.—Pacific Coast Conference, Los 
Angeles 

Northwest Credit Conference, Lowry, Minn. 

Structural Clay Products Research Foundation, Chicago, III. 

Underwear Institute, Philadelphia. Week of April 17 

U. S. Wholesale Grocers Assoc., Memphis (Week of April 16 
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Lean Years Forced Us to Improve 
Our Goods and Methods 


(Continued from page 24) 


typical thrift, Dr. Hess and Clark 
tried out three different types 
of programs before they took 
the other foot off dry land. 

They selected a capable and 
qualified speaker who would lend 
them dignity, even as his ap- 
pearance on their program gives 
him new dignity. He is editor of a 
leading farm magazine. He cannot 
ethically handle the “commer- 
cials,” so the announcer does that; 
but he interviews farmers and talks 
to listeners in definite farm lan- 
guage which they appreciate. 

The music on this program is 
clean and homely music that all the 
family love. It is neither thread- 
bare and doleful nor too noisy. 
Just a happy medium. There’s an 
orchestra, an organ, and singing. 

The money for this program 
was dug out of their former ad- 
vertising budget. They had been 
spending $80,000 a year in send- 
ing out catalogs to a huge mail- 
ing list. They cut this out. Mail 
matter continues to go out, but 
it’s neither so costly to print nor 
so heavy to mail. There are tele- 
graphic mailing cards of generous 
size that say, “The Dr. Hess and 
Clark Research Farm is very much 
like your farm, except we weigh 
each pound of feed and test each 
day’s results.” There are booklets 
that talk intimately and know- 
ingly about a hog having “lazy 
insides” and a nonproducing hen 
being “lazy inside.” “What they 
need is a tonic, of course.” 

Sales letters and leaflets tell 
these farmer customers that their 
copy of “the Barnyard Doctor” 
is waiting for them at their local 
dealer with the first purchase 
they make of Dr. Hess and Clark 
products. It’s an authoritative 
little almanac for the farm, not 
supplanting the veterinary in any 
way, but diagnosing some simple 
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ailments and suggesting reason- 
able cures and treatments. 

Perhaps one reason this com- 
pany is able to win and hold busi- 
ness year after year, and able now 
to start climbing back toward its 
two and a half million dollars in 
sales of 1932, is that it has always 
kept its feet on the ground. 

Mr. Clark started out on a 
horse-and-buggy route, selling the 
products made by Dr. Hess, him- 
self a veterinary and an M.D., and 
quite an inventor. Mr. Clark sold 
his home county — Ashland 
County, Ohio—first. Then he 
reached over to Richland County. 
But he didn’t let go of the cus- 
tomers back home! The firm’s big- 
gest territory in the whole U.S.A. 
is still Ashland County, Ohio, and 
has been for forty-six years. 

Mr. Clark’s rule is: Don’t neg- 
lect what you have to grab for 
something new. Don’t hunt the dis- 
tant field and lose what you al- 
ready have. In other words, do a 
thorough, intensive job, and do 
it in a new way. His products, for 
example, are made much the same 
way they were forty years ago, but 
they are not the same formulas. 

Some of the country’s largest 
chemical firms bring new items 
and say, “You folks are doing the 
best job of merchandising to the 
farmer of any firm in the country. 
Please take on this product and 
sell it.” Mr. Clark doesn’t immedi- 
ately say yes or no. He tries it. 
He gives it every test before he 
goes a step further. 

Mr. Clark doesn’t stampede 
very easily, and he can be stubborn 
on occasion. His viewpoint is not 
that of a hungry manufacturer 
with goods to sell, but rather that 
of the inquiring farmer at the 
other end, who seriously wants to 
find something that will make his 
livestock sturdier and _ healthier. 
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CALCULATING MACHINES 


Monroe machines and — 
Speedisets make a good speec 
team Wasteful handling of loose 
forms and loose carbons 1s elimi- 
nated. Each Speediset 1s a sep- 
arate unit, with one-time carbons 
in place and ready 

for rapid posting. 

FREE! New bulletin 
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Rediform Business 

Forms and Approve 
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you. Write nearest ad- 
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BUSINESS FORMS 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO.,INC. 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. Inc., Emeryville, Cal 
Cosby-Wirth Manifold Book Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
urt Business Forms, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
with this AUTOMATIC 
PARCEL POST SCALE 


Isn’t efficiency in the ship- 
ping room just as important 
as in your production depart- 
ment? Surely a modern parcel 
post scale is also a necessity. 
The new Post-O-Meter 
@ climinates waste in postage 
@ speeds up weighing 

operations 
@ saves time and money 
@ and is absolutely fool-proof 

Just place a package on the 
platform — press the key — 
there’s only one figure — the 
correct postage —instead of 
looking at 630 confusing figures. 

The Post-O-Meter may also 
be used for ordinary weighings 
up to 70 pounds. 

Local representative will 
place a Post-O-Meter on ap- 
proval, at your request — no 
obligation to you. 

“PRESS A BUTTON” 
There's the Postage 
Magnified 


Accurate 
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Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 








1. Actual Fire to Sell 
Petroleum Briquets 


The experience of the Seattle Gas 
Company in taking an actual, burning 
fire to every home in the city of Seattle 
serves as an illuminating answer to any 
manufacturer who contends that his 
product does not easily lend itself to 
demonstration, 

The engineering division of the com- 
pany perfected a special container to 
convey the burning fire. As shown here, 
the fire of the company’s petroleum 
briquets is carried to the householder in 
a bucket-like container, insulated and 
provided with an air chamber. The ex- 
terior of the container is baked on white 
enamel, accented with a design of shoot- 
ing red flames and the words, “The 
Magic Fire.” 

Certainly this dramatic demonstration 
of a product put over the major points 
in connection with briquet fuel—no ash, 
intensity of heat, lengthy holding proper- 
ties of the fire. The company officials 
feel the expense was well justified. 
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2. How to Calculate 
Overtime Pay 


A. B. Dean, secretary, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Company, has calculated 
a series of constants to be used in the 
computation of overtime payments under 
the Wages and Hours Law. The follow- 
ing constants can be used for the pur- 
pose. Multiply the constant by the 
monthly salary to obtain the rate per 
hour to be paid for hours over forty- 
four. 

Constant 
.008876 
.008763 
008654 
008547 
008443 
008341 
.008242 
008145 
008050 
007958 
.007867 
0072115 

These constants were figured in the 
following way, and additional ones for 
other standard weeks may be deter- 
mined, as necessary, by substituting the 
standard hours in place of 39. 

(For 39 hours) $100 x 121200 divided 
by 52=23.0769 divided by 39=.59172 x 
114=.8876 divided by 100=.008876. 


3. Birthday Cakes for 
Hotel Guests 


The diners at the Harding Restaurant 
of the Allerton Hotel, Chicago, received 
questionnaires a short time ago asking 
if they were permanent residents of the 
hotel, and if they would mind giving the 
dates of their birthdays. Those who an- 
swered are receiving cakes on their 
birthdays, frosted with their individual 
names, and given with the compliments 
of the hotel dining room. In the morning 
the guest receives a letter from the man- 
aging director of the hotel wishing him 
a happy birthday and telling him where 
and how he may obtain his cake later 


Standard Hours 


in the day. The guest may either have 
the cake served, with lighted candles, in 
the dining room at dinner, or may take 
it out without cutting for a party else- 
where. If the cake is served in the dining 
room, almost the entire personnel, from 
hostess and dietician down to bus | 

makes a special point of wishing thie 
patron a happy birthday. To a person 
living in a hotel, away from home ties, 
a friendly gesture on such special days 
as birthdays, makes the day less lone}; 


4. Plant Club Promotes 
Employee Contact 


George H. Williamson, president of 
the Williamson Candy Company, em- 
ploying on an average about five hundred 
men and women, has organized an Em- 
ployees’ club, with the Ways and Means 
Committee which meets regularly on 
company time, to discuss plans and ways 
for improving management and methods, 
for maintaining closer contacts between 
the management and factory personnel, 
and for putting into action all sound 
suggestions submitted by employees. 

There is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee to represent each of 
the seven divisions of the business; mem- 
bers serve only one year, so that par- 
ticipation is spread widely among em- 
ployees. All discussions during the meet- 
ings are reported and written up, and 
copies distributed to committee members, 
factory executives, and the comptroller. 

Mr. Williamson reports that the criti- 
cisms and suggestions of committee 
members were sound and sensible; during 
the first year of the meetings more than 
$10,000 was spent in improvements to 
carry out the suggestions, but the divi 
dends and savings from these sugges- 
tions were far in excess of the cost 


5. Time Required for 
Foreign Mail 


Through the courtesy of the Guaran 
Trust Company of New York, we print 


in the chart on opposite page, the ti: 
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Transit Time (Days), Letter Mail, New York to 20 Foreign Cities 


Steamer Direct 


Steamer and Air Mail Steamer Air Mail 


Havana 3 
San JUAN 4—5 
Tampico (overland) 5 
BaHIA 11—18 
SANTOS 14 
Rio DE JANEIRO 12—13 
MONTEVIDEO 17 
Burnos AIRES 18 
ANTOFAGASTA 15 
GUAYAQUIL 9 


LONDON 5--9 

Paris 5—9 

ANTWERP 6—10 
HAMBURG jI—8 

GENOA 7—11 
STOCKHOLM 7—12 6—10 
BomBAYy 19—23 12—16 
Care Town 19—28 13—17 
SINGAPORE 29—31 11—17 
SYDNEY 24—29 16—22 
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To certain cities, combined ship and rail transport is used. Transit time determined by 
sailing dates, vessels used, and connections. 








required in days for letter mail to reach 
twenty foreign countries from New 
York. It is suggested that this schedule 
be consulted in preparing mail for for- 
eign countries. 


6. Short Cut for Aging 
Accounts Receivable 


A. C. Williams, assistant comptroller 
of the Palmer House, famed Chicago 
hotel, reports a method used in his office 
to arrive at the age of accounts re- 
ceivable each month. The procedure fol- 
lowed is described by Mr. Williams. “We 
determine each month, for collection pur- 
poses just how old each of our accounts 
receivable is. Our receivables are prop- 
erly aged on a trial balance divided 
into the following classes: Current, 30 
days, 60 days, and over 60 days. 

“Our receivable ledgers are posted with 
Elliott Fisher bookkeeping machines, a 
statement being prepared at the same 
time the ledger card is posted. We use 
three distinct colors of carbon paper 
in our scheme of posting—for one month 
the color is black; the succeeding month, 
green; and the third month, blue. 

“After the posting to the receivables 
has been completed for a month and the 
accuracy of the ledger proved, the trial 
balance is ready for typing. At this 
point the different color carbons play 
their part. By having the ledger posted 
in different colors for each month, it is 
easier for the typist to analyze the open 
accounts and classify them for the trial 
balance.” 


7. Aids to Better 
Executive Work 


William Conover, assistant director of 
industrial relations, United States Steel 
Corporation, gave ten steps for increas- 
ing the standards of executive perform- 
ance in his recent address at the Chicago 
meeting of the American Management 
Association. Mr. Conover said, “The first 
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requirements to be met are as follows: 

1. There must be a careful definition 
and explanation of company policies, so 
that every executive may know where 
he stands. 

2. There must be a definite statement 
of objectives, in writing, for each de- 
partment and division of the business. 

A balanced and effective organiza- 
tion must exist in order to operate the 
various departments efficiently. 


a. The number of persons reporting 
to an executive must be limited to 
the number he can thoroughly 
supervise, which may be five, 
eight, ten—according to circum- 
stances. The levels of authority 
must be reduced to the fewest 
practicable number. 

A line and staff organization 
structure is needed. 

». Clear and definite delegation of 
responsibilities is essential. 

. Authority must be granted com- 
mensurate with responsibility. 


4. Coordination of the efforts of all 
executives and workers must be assured 
from top management. 


5. The tremendous latent resources in | 
ideas and effort of all employees down | 
to the lowest level must be encouraged | 


and utilized. 


6. Understudies for every executive | 


must be developed in advance of the need 
for them. 
7. There must be an adequate basis for 


judgment of success or failure of every | 


executive. 

8. Executive talent must be used eco- 
nomically. A $15,000 man must not per- 
form as part of his work duties that can 
be handled equally well by a lower-sal- 
aried man. 

9. Each executive must have at least 
the minimum essential staff to assist him 
in the performance of his duties. 

10. Inspirational personal leadership 
and supervision must support the efforts 
of any executive from whom good per- 
formance is expected.” 


You seldom have to replace these 
famous VUL-COT vulcanized 
fibre waste baskets. Once they 
are installed in your offices they 
last for years and years. Attrac- 
tively styled, they retain their 
shape, good looks and efficiency. 
They are noiseless—easy on floors 
and furniture. VU L-C ‘OT vul- 
canized fibre baskets won't dent, 
crack, splinter, rust or corrode. 
Guar anteed for five years! 

Buy VUL-COTS today and 
pocket the savings. They are sold 
by all leading stationers. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Then you will want to get a copy of this 
new free booklet “Light- 
ing Recommendations for 
Offices.” Tells why Better 
Light brings better work 
. pictures how many 
companies protect eyes, 
cut down errors, speed 
tasks with amazing new 
Wakefield Commodores, 
molded from Plaskon. 
WRITE: 


4; WAKEFIELD "< 


639 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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Y and E’s New Desk 
For Executives 


WITH seven combination ball- and pin- 
bearing, cradled suspension drawers, 
wide knee space, linoleum top, round 
corners, chrome drawer pulls, the new 
Yawman and Erbe styled executive desk 
is one of the most important additions to 
this company’s large line of office furni- 
ture. Each pedestal contains three draw- 
ers, a vertical file drawer, a card drawer, 
and a storage drawer. Sixty-six inches 
wide and 34 inches deep, it is said to be 
the largest steel desk on the market to- 
day. Companion pieces to this desk are a 
66-inch table and combination storage 
cabinet and telephone stand. Full infor- 
mation and prices from Yawman and 
Erbe Manufacturing Company. 


New Hectograph Copy 
Process Ready 


CALLED the Hectomastergraph, a new 
method for making hectograph copies is 
now available from the General Mani- 
fold and Printing Company. The new 
product comprises a sheet of marginally 
coated hectograph carbon, a protective 
sheet, and a master-copy sheet in one 
unit. It is claimed that the new form will 
greatly simplify the hectograph method 
of making copies. The new product is 
marketed in cellophane-wrapped boxes 
containing fifty forms. 

The product is so designed that it is 
readily adaptable for the preparation of 
master copies for any duplicating ma- 
chine using either the gelatine or spirit 
hectograph process, 
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Coupon Book-Envelope 
Speeds Collections 


WITH a return, addressed envelope at- 
tached to each payment coupon, a new 
type of coupon book for installment 
buyers is said to increase promptness and 
regularity of payments. The book in- 
cludes a form on which the customer 
may keep a record of dates and amounts 
of payments. One of the first companies 
to use the new coupon books successfully 
is Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 
The books are manufactured and sold by 
Wassell Organization. Samples are avail- 
able to readers who have an installment 
collection problem to solve, 


Niagarascope Aids in 
Producing Stencils 


FULLY enclosed, electrically lighted, 
adjustable, the new drawing board 
for producing hand-drawn stencils for 
Niagara duplicating machines is being 
offered to industry this month by the 
Niagara Duplicator Company. Equipped 
with a self-locking T-square, the device 
is adjustable to any angle and may be 
used horizontally or vertically. 


Gathering Equipment to 
Cut Mailing Costs 


FOR use in advertising departments, 
sales organizations, printing shops, and 
other places where paper must be gath- 
ered, John M. Low and Company is plac- 
ing on the market several improved cabi- 
nets which are said to increase speed and 
accuracy in gathering paper. Of enam- 
eled steel construction, each cabinet has 
eight tilted bins, or shelves, of 500-sheet 
capacity, each bin stepped back two 
inches and constructed to give the paper 
a fanned edge to facilitate gathering and 
prevent gathering more than one sheet. 

The cabinets may be used singly or in 
groups. When three or more cabinets are 
used by one operator, they are arranged 
in a circle and the operator gathers from 
a swivel chair in center of the circle. For 
larger gathering operations the company 
also makes a six-seat rotator, a steel 
frame on which is mounted a revolving 
circular top with seats for six operators 
Operators gather and move themselves 
from cabinet to cabinet in unison. A 
booklet illustrating and describing this 
equipment is available from John M. Low 
and Company. Illustrated below. 
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Tape Replaces Rings in 
This Sales Binder 


HOLDING from 1 to 1,000 sheets, a new 
sales or catalog binder is being marketed 
which, while having all the advantages of 
ring binders, eliminates the bulk and 
weight incident to large capacity ring 
binders. 

Instead of ring binders, a strong tex- 
tile tape or thong is used for binding the 
papers which are punched to fit around 
the tape. In this new binder are no out- 
side metal parts; the book opens flat, and 
the binder locks securely by the patented 
Lock-O-Matic bar; sheets may be easily 
removed, rearranged, or transferred. This 
new binder is especially suitable for sales 
work and is manufactured by the Klein 
Improved Binder Sales Corporation. 


Low-Priced Post Card 
Printer Now Ready 


SELLING for only $7.95, the Ober Post 
Card Printer, with a printing surface of 
3% by 5% inches, is designed for the 
office which sends out post card announce- 
ments and is especially useful for or- 
ganization secretaries who send out post 
card announcements of meeting dates. 
This machine is said to produce 1,000 
copies per hour at a cost of less than 
10 cents per 1,000. Using stencils, the 
machine reproduces typewriting, hand- 
writing, drawing, etc, Ober, Inc., is the 
manufacturer, and complete details will 
be furnished readers on application. 
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Key-Operated Parcel 
Post Scale 


YOU place a package or a letter on the 
platform, press the key, and there is one 
figure—the correct postage required for 
the package on the scale, This simple, 
error-proof operation is one of the chief 
features of the Post-O-Meter scale, made 
and sold by Detecto-gram Scales. The 
scale weighs up to 70 pounds. The manu- 
facturers will place a scale on approval. 

The advantage of this scale, in speed- 
ing work in the mailing room, is due to 
the fact that only the postage for the 
package being weighed is visible to the 
operator. On other scales the aperator 
must select the right figure from a large 
mass of figures, and errors are said to 
be frequent in rapid work. 


Flying Dust Pan 
Sweeps Floors 


STONES as big as hens’ eggs, or fine 
hair, are picked up by the Flying Dust 
Pan, operated by a 1-horsepower motor, 
and designed for sweeping sidewalks, 
factory floors, or streets. Mounted on 
General Tires and controlled so that the 
pressure on the rotary broom remains 
constant at all times, the sweeper is said 
to be unusually efficient. Six feet long, it 
turns in less than its own length. Manu- 
factured by H. C. Howell, the machine, 
which is illustrated below, will soon be 
ready for the industrial market. 
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Size 6x9 
Bound in 
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p RESS 0 SALES MESSAGES 


The hit book of the year for salesmen 
and sales executives. Written by Colo- 
nel T. Russ Hill, president of Rexair, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 

For the first time Col. Hill's famous 
Monday Morning Messages to salesmen 
have been assembled in book form for 
all salesmen to see and use. This book 
is sales inspiration in its most effective 


form. 
$1.50 A COPY 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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Index to articles in Volume 
8 (1938) issues of AMERICAN 
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ing to subscribers. 
Ss 

Send one Advisory and 
Research Service Coupon 
for it. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


The Asa Packer, named for the founder of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, consists of 
| an old locomotive and passenger coaches completely modernized in rebuilding 
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| Denver and Salt Lake on 


| New Through Train 


| THREE railroads, the Chicago, Bur- 

lington and Quincy, the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western, and the Western Pacific, 
| announce inauguration of a new through 
train, the Exposition Flyer, between Chi- 
cago and Oakland, ferrying across the 
Bay to San Francisco. Although this 
through route includes some of America’s 
most spectacular scenery, it has required 
many years of discussion and planning 
to overcome the difficulties incident to 
operating through trains via the three 
railroads, The westbound trains will 
leave Chicago at 3 p.m. daily, reaching 
Denver at 8:15 the following morning, 
then proceed west via the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western, through the Moffat 
Tunnel, Dotsero Cutoff, Grand Junction, 
to Salt Lake. There the Western Pacific 
operates the train into Oakland via the 
famed Feather River Canyon and the 
fertile Sacramento Valley. 


Natchez Pilgrimages 
Show Old South 


WHILE the good people of Charles- 
ton might dispute it, there are people 
who claim that no one ever knows the 
Old South until he has visited and been 
entertained in Natchez. With the excep- 
tion of Charleston, there remains no- 
where such evidence of the glories of the 
feudal aristocracy of cotton as _ in 
Natchez. During March the Pilgrimage 
Garden Club sponsors the Eighth Annual 
Pilgrimage to the famed old homesteads 











in and around Natchez which are thrown 


open to visitors. These glorious old man 
sions were erected in 1783, 1790, 1818, 
1820, and on up to a few years prior to 
the Civil War. It would be difficult to 
think of a more pleasant or enjoyable 
way to spend a week than to visit 
Natchez during this celebration. 


‘“*‘Cleanlined’’Trains Show 
Way to Modernization 


ANXIOUS to bring his passenger equip- 
ment up to modern standards, Duncan 
J. Kerr, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, has begun moderniz- 
ing old locomotives and passenger coach 
es, with the result that from an appear 
ance and comfort standpoint the new 
“cleanlined trains” are actually a rival of 
some of the very latest trains now 
operating. In a letter to the editor Mr 
Kerr says: 

“The Asa Packer—named after the 
builder of the Lehigh Valley Railroad— 
is the first of these modernized trains 
The equipment consists of a ‘cleanlined’ 
locomotive (by which we mean that cer- 
tain mechanical parts have been relocated 
to present a more attractive appear 
ance), and a combination baggage and 
smoking car, two coaches, and a club car 
The exterior of these cars has been 
painted a vivid orange and black, with 
aluminum lettering. The coach interior: 
have a buff and grey color scheme, and a 
new type of baggage rack is used. The 
old seats have been retained, but the; 
are covered with linen seat covers. Thi 
club car is the most striking car on th: 
train; it has been entirely done over an 
we believe it is one of the finest cars « 
its type on any railroad.” 
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i CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


fA Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ;noobligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. a 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Mailing Lists 





Protect the most vital 
part of your business. 
Avoid careless handling 
of incoming and out- 
going mail, Write for 
illustrated broadside 
showing a complete line 
of canvas and leather 
mail bags and low 
wholesale prices. 


CAN -PRO CORPORATION 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Box 911 








Chairs—Posture 








WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-17, Boston, Mass. 


Labels—AIl Kinds 








LABELS 


of all kind 


QUICK SERVICE.- QUALITY 
LOW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


FRANKFORD 





STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOC 

STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 








House Organs 





at 


fb Hadtag” 


sta, YouR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR 
for 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STANDARDIZED PLAN 


printing House Organs 











toon Stencil. 


SALES CARTOONS 


THAT INJECT ‘HUMAN INTEREST’ INTO BULLETINS FOR 
SALESMEN AND HELP PUT ACROSS SALES FUNDAMENTALS 


...I£ you get out a bulletin for salesmen write 
at once for asample of the Dartnell Sales Car- 
These stencils can be used on 
your own mimeograph to brighten up your 
sales bulletin. In addition to the stencil you 
will also get monthly ‘‘copy’’ suggestions for 
your bulletin. The cost is only $3.00 a month. 
The stencil is part of the Dartnell Service, 
Sales Management Plans. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND SAMPLE WRITE TO 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 





specialinterest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


Forthright Statement of 
Railroad Needs 


WHAT we believe to be the best, 
briefest, and probably the fairest state- 
ment of railroad needs, the need for a 
fair treatment for rail transportation 
companies, and the facts about railroad 
indebtedness is found in a sixteen-page, 
postcard size booklet being distributed 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. It points out that fixed charges 
of the railroads are not, as many peo- 
ple claim, excessive, that the heavy tax 
burden of nine cents out of every dollar 
is one of the reasons why the railroads 
find such difficulties in operating profit-- 
ably. We believe most business men will 
enjoy reading a copy of this booklet. It 
is free. 


More Fair Information 
For the Traveler 


THE Royal Typewriter Company has 
compiled a graphic booklet, giving the 
location and name of each building of the 
New York Fair. Each page carries 
an illustration showing one section of the 
“World of Tomorrow,” accompanied by 
a diagram map and key of that area. 
By dividing the Fair Grounds into 
twelve parts, each one shown on a 
separate page, the vacationer-to-be can 
obtain a fairly good idea of the actual 
appearance of each structure, as well as 
an impression of what the World’s Fair 
will really look like as a whole. A dia- 
gram map on the center pages integrates 
the other twelve pictures and maps. 


Discusses Industrial 
Skin Diseases 


TO ADVERTISE its new Pax Dis- 
penser, the G. H. Packwood Manufac- 
turing Company has printed a leaflet on 
dermatitis, one of the prevalent 
cupational diseases. It describes derma- 
titis, its symptoms, and causes at some 
length and gives ways of preventing this 
inflammation which is said to cost in- 
dustry $4,000,000 a year. On the back 
cover is a statement of this company’s 
policies and methods. 


Ce- 
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Results of Survey on 
Air-Conditioning Told 


FACTS obtained from an_ impartial, 
nation-wide survey on air-conditioning, 
conducted for the York Ice Machinery 
Company by two outside research or- 
ganizations, are summarized in a book- 
let, “Atmosphere and Efficiency.” This 
study was instituted to obtain exact in- 
formation on the connection between air- 
conditioning and employee efficiency and 
disposition. Management and employees 
in seven different types of business, 
where air-conditioning equipment has 
been installed, were questioned and the 
carefully tabulated and checked results 
and comments are reported in this book. 
Executives and owners were questioned 
as to the effect of air-conditioning on 
the efficiency and attitudes of employees, 
its effect upon customers, and its value 
as an investment. Reactions from em- 
ployees were obtained on the subjects 
of personal experiences, relations with 
co-workers and customers, and the ef- 
fect on sales. The survey shows that air- 
conditioning is a profitable investment, 
and that it helps employee morale and 
work. This compilation should prove of 
value to any executive, particularly in its 
employee relations aspects. Hard bound, 
produced in color by off-set lithography, 
this book contains superior design and 
photography, as well as a wealth of in- 
formation. 


How to Reduce Waste in 
Addressing and Listing 


A BOOKLET, “Uncovering Profits,” 
tells how to cut costs and duplication in 
inventory and stock control, production 
payroll, selling, collecting, shipping, 
routing, mailing, identifying, imprinting. 
The Addressograph-Multigraph Com- 
pany offers this analysis of cost cutting 
possibilities, through elimination of re- 
peated name and data writing. 


Guide for Check-Up 
On Office Waste 


TWENTY-NINE suggestions for locat- 
ing and eliminating useless and costly 
office operations are offered by Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company in a 
pamphlet entitled, “Ways to Save Time 
in an Office.” For anyone making a sur- 
vey of his office practices and machines, 
this little book will prove a manual easy 
to follow. 


New Lighting Fixture 
For Stock Room 


A BOOKLET, describing the Goodrich 
Electric Company’s new Stocklite, gives 
one answer to the problem of poorly 
lighted stock bins. This new lighting fix- 
ture properly directs rays to shelves, 
thus saving finding time and eye strain. 
Graphs are given to prove the efficacy 
of the new fixture, and charts show the 
correct size and number of Stocklites for 
various needs. 


March, 1939 
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Round Cornering Machine 


Steel Guide Tabs 








(/CORNERROUNDEP 


EAR-ACTION ELF-SHARPENING 


Interchangeable for round-cornering Vis- 
Corner ible Records, Looseleaf 
Dies Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Catalogs, etc. Eliminates 
“dog-eared” papers and 
improves appearance 100 
per cent. Easy to’operate. 
No guide adjustment or tools 
required. Thousands have been 
sold. Price includes one 
die: 1%" %” %” or 
%” radius. Extra dies 
$5.00 each. 
Send for folder No. 123 


1%,” Capacity 


$15 


4? 















L.A.S. CHRISTIE CO. 
Ne Rochester, N. wy, 


Expense Books 











BROKEN? chee Tabs aa 






Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly tocardsbu ' 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or’bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

80,000 used by Dennison Mfg. Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 313, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Vocational Books 





BEACH’S 


‘“‘Common Sense"’ 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 














Practical Books 





YOUR WILL AND HOW TO WRITE IT, 
by Attorney Frank C. McKinney, of the New 
York Bar. Comprehensive, practical, economi- 
cal. Two blank Will forms included. Postpaid 
$2.00. Order your copy today 

BLACKSTONE- MARSHALL PUB. CO. 
Dept. 33 Loew Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





Adding Machines 





NEW AUTOMATIC. ADDER, $3.75 





columns, Saves time, brain work, am 
errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 
guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. Agents 


wan). H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 41, Se 302, Altadena, Calif. 


GO BACK TO WORK 


LEARN HOW TO—Choose a vocation—Apply 
for a position—Hold a job. 
READ—*“THE WAY TO A BETTER JOB” 
ORDER your copy today, 25c, and get the 
job you want. 
RIEGER’S, INC. 


319 Third Ave. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Labels and Seals 





4a BE 
LABELS - SEALS 
Advertising, ‘Address Tabple’ 


oy a be designs. WWrine ta for 
free samples and prices 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
196 STREET -~ ST 








Information Services 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





EXPENSE ACCOUNT FORMS 
AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE BOOKS 





DARTNELL 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK 


| Write for FREE Samples 


| DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


AUTO EXPENSE BLANKS 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE FORMS 
GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK 




















__STOP 


COSTLY TURNOVER 
IN NEW EMPLOYEES 


Do this. . . before you hire for office 
or sales—use our standardized Test- 
ing Program. It tells you, in advance, 
if the people you are ‘considering will 
make good. 


Our Testing Program, for men and 
women, is a scientific yardstick which 
measures their abilities and aptitudes 
for the positions you have in mind. It 
protects you against mistakes and 
stops costly turnover. 
The Program also enables you to set 
up standards of personnel require- 
ments especially applicable to your 
organization. 
Tests may be given at your office, 
under your supervision. We evaluate the 
tests and submit reports. Moderate fee. 


SEND for Informational File 


THE 
PERSONNEL 
INSTITUTE 


Job Proficiency Analysis 
Sales Management Counsel 
Personnel Control 


225 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 
a 


SaLesMAN’s ApPLicaTION BLank — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 844x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms: 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 

e 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A, 
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MANUAL FOR EXECUTIVES AND 
FOREMEN. By Erwin Haskell Schell 
and Frank Forster Gilmore. Here is a 
book which is about fifty times as inter- 
esting as the title promises. Starting off 
with a seemingly dull title, the book 
wades into the business of running a 
factory, plant, or shop with less lost 
motion and waste, and vividly shows that 
there is never a final best way of doing 
a thing, that there is always a chance 
for improvement of almost any process. 
The foreman or supervisor who reads 
this book is a potential manager, and the 
manager who reads it is potentially a 
better manager. While some of the ma- 
terial may not be “new” in the sense 
that it covers entirely new ground, it will 
be new to many a manager and fore- 
man. We suggest that a copy of this 
book be presented to every foreman who 
seems as if he might have an open mind, 
or who shows possibilities of greater use- 
fulness to the company. Brief, concise, 
vividly written, and peppered with in- 
cidents and anecdotes, we believe this to 
be one of the best contributions to man- 
agement literature so far this year. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.00. 


TESTED PUBLIC SPEAKING. By 
Elmer Wheeler. Elmer Wheeler is the 
man who became famous by originating 
tested selling sentences, the most famous 
of which is perhaps, “Sell the sizzle.” 
What Mr. Wheeler does in this book is 
to give us about a thousand tested ideas 
for making a speech click, for keeping 
an audience awake. Most of us, who are 
occasionally called on to talk in public, 
usually spend a bad evening after the 
talk, thinking of all the clever, witty, 
exciting, and amusing things we might 
have said. Wheeler’s book will eliminate 
much of this type of torture, for it shows 
what to do and say in this business of 
speech-making that will guarantee a 
successful appearance, Hence, we sug- 
gest, if you want to make your best 
speeches in public, and not in your mind 
after a public appearance, get this book. 


If you do get it, we do not feel it neces- 
sary to urge you to read and study it, 
for it is good enough, once you open it, 
that reading is guaranteed. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. $2.00. 


THE WORKER, THE FOREMAN 
AND THE WAGNER ACT. By 
Russell L. Greenman. Much as we may 
dislike some portions of the Wagner 
Act, it is a law of our land and violation 
of it may lead to endless trouble. The 
fact that so many simple things done 
by a loyal, zealous foreman may later 
involve the company in serious difficul- 
ties makes it all the more necessary that 
foremen and others, who represent the 
company, should be fully informed as to 
the many things which may lead to 
trouble. For example, a group of loyal 
employees decided to rough up some 
C.1.O. agitators in a certain factory; the 
agitators were employees, One worker, 
in plain view of the foreman, grabbed an 
agitator by the arm and yanked him out. 
Then another loyal employee began 
working on another agitator, who im- 
mediately appealed to the foreman for 
protection; the foreman did nothing 
Later several men, carrying iron bars 
persuaded another group of C.I.O. en- 
thusiasts to leave the plant without de 
lay; again the foreman did nothing. This 
was held to be coercion, intimidation, and 
what not, and the company was held 
responsible, because the foreman, as the 
company’s agent, had done nothing to 
stop the ruckus. On another occasion a 
foreman attended a union meeting and 
wrote down names of all employees seen 
leaving the union hall. This, too, was held 
to be intimidation and coercion, and the 
company held responsible. The book, 
while it cites many cases of seeming dis- 
crimination against employers and execu- 
tives of employers, strives to present « 
fair and accurate picture of the work 
ings of the various labor boards, showing 
that many trivial, petty, ill-founded com 
plaints by workers have been dismissed 
by boards. Harper and Brothers, $1.5( 
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